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Books by the Editors of The Outlook 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 287 Fourth Ave. New York 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. An aid to all Christian workers in 
their work of investigation and teaching, by giving the results rather than the processes of scholarship, the 


conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars. 


Handy Edition— ive volumes, 1,000 pages, small 


8vo, price per vol., cloth, $1.50: sheep, $2.50; half morocco, $3. This edition is intended for Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars, Bible classes, and all Bible students. Vol. I., Matthew; Vol. 11., Mark and Luke; 


Vol. IIL, John; Vol. 1V., Acts; Vol. V., Romans. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
gilt top, $1.25. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLETIS. 
16mo, $1.25. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH. Founded on the Four 
Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Man- 
ners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political In- 
stitutions of his Times. Pp. 534. With Designs 


16mo, 


by _ Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD. 35 cents. 


HAMILTON 
NORSE STORIES, Retold from the Bédes. 16mo, 
1.00. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. First Series. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. Second Senes. $1.50. 


AMORY H. 


IN AID OF FAITH. $1.00. 

HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 10 cents. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 10 cents. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 10 cents. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I. Scripture 
Selections. Part II. Family Prayers. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; flexible morocco, $2.25. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. $1.00. 
Selected from the writings of Lyman Abbott. 


—,  - crcl OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 


W. MABIE 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. $1.50. 
— IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. $1.25. 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. $1.25. 


BRADFORD 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN 
PROBLETIIS. $1.50. 


So open-eyed, so frank and sensible, so 
fresh, so spiritually uplifting did I find it, 
that I hope our ministers may read it very 
generally, for it willintroduce them to themes 
as fascinating ~~! are fruitful.—WILLIAM 
F. BLackMAN, Professor of Sociology, Yale 
University. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: The Divine 
Influence in Human Life and 
History. $1. 


GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks on the Trinity. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


TURNING-POINTS of THOUGHT 
AND CONDUCT. — Sermons 
preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, 1887. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

EARLY PUPILS of the SPIRIT ; 
or, The Ethical Development 


of the Prophets of Israel. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. 
Some Elemental Doctrines in 
Modern Form: “The Living 
God,” “The Holy Trinity,” 
“ What is Left of the Bible,” “ The 
Immortal Life.” 35 cents. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA: A 
CHRISTMAS IEDITATION. 








Cloth, decorated, 50 cents. 


JAMES M. WHITON 


BEYOND THE 
tion of Life. 


THE DIVINE SATISFACTION. 
Third Edition. A Review of 
What Should and What Should 
Not be Thought About the 
Atonement. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents. 


WHAT OF SAMUEL? 


12mo, 








paper, 40 cents. 


THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENG- 
LAND: History, Present Condi- 
tion, and Outlook of the Independ- 
ent (Congregational) Churches in 
England. $2.00. 


THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 


75 cents. 


, Aseries of papers on this important sub- 
ject by different writers. Collected and 
edited by Dr. Bradford. 


SHADOW ; or, The Resurrec- 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW POINTS TO OLD TEXTS. 
Sermons preached in Glasgow. 
Edinburgh, and London, 1889. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAW OF LIBERTY, and 
Other Discourses. Sermons 
preached in London, 1888. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


RECONSIDERATIONS AND REINFORCE-| EARLY PUPILS OF THE SPIRIT and WHAT 


MENTS. 


commonplaces of belief. 


United States. 184 pages. 


An attempt to breathe life into the 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


cloth, 80 cents. 


OF SAMUEL? New edition in one volume, 


CHARLES B. SPAHR 


PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the 


$1.50. Presenting the results of an investigation into the extent to which the 


Nation’s wealth is becoming concentrated in the hands of a relatively small class. 
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The Outlook 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





The Meaning of Education 
And Other Essays and Addresses 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Professor of Philosophy and Education inColumbia University 
Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 
“T do not recall any recent discus- 
HAMILTON W. MABIE sion of educational questions which 
has seemed to me so adequate in knowledge and so full of 
genuine insight. I like the frankness, the honesty, and the 
courage of the papers immensely.” 





The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 


Attending Physician to the Children’s Department, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital Dispensary. 


Cloth. 12mo, $1.25 ze¢. 


“The book is profound and sincere. It cannot fail to prove 
helpful to every one who has the welfare of children at heart, 
whether parent or teacher.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The Study of Children and Their School Training 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 me7. 


M. V. O'SHEA _ 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madtson, Wis. 


all grades of educational work. 


happy manner.” 


“T am greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it will be of the greatest benefit to teachers in 
ork. I trust it may find its way into the hands of a great many teachers 
and parents, for I feel that it is of genuine merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a 





SOME STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
Students’ History of 


the United States 
By EDWARD CHANNING 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps, Tables, Index. 603 pages. 
Half Leather. Price, $1.40, zzc/. 


N. S. PINNEY on oe long stride nt ~ moet oy 

ee The book is suitable for any grade of work, 
Cogent ore higher or elementary. A spur and guide for 
Syracuse. N.Y, Private investigation or for class drill... . 
sia “**"*"* Clear and most trustworthy data obtainable. 
l expect splendid results from its use.” 


American History Told 


by Contemporaries 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of Histcry, Harvard University. 
In Four Volumes. Cloth, 12mo. 

Vol. IL—Era ef Colonization. (1492-1689.) $2.00. Keg. 
Vol. 11.—Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) $2.00. Reg. 
Vol. 11.—National Expansion, (1783-1845.) To follow. 
Vol. 1V.—Welding of the Nation. (1846-1897.) To follow. 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“|. . The series should find place 
in every school and college library, 
and im the nrivate hbrary of all uni- 
versity students who are doing any- 
thing at all with Uniced States History... .” 





Studies in American Literature 
By CHARLES NOBLE 


Iowa College, Grinnell. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, ze. 


This book 1s intended as an introduction to the study ot 
Literature. Its plan rests upon the belief that the forms of 
Composition 1n prose and verse should be taught early in the 
course of education and can best be taught by the study of the 
Literature in which they are embodied. 


American Literature 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 
Wellesley College. 
CONTENTS. 

I1.—The Colonial Period. 

I1.—The Revolutionary Period. 
I1].—National Era: General Aspects. 
1V.—National Era: Poetry. 

V.—National Era: Prose Thought. 
V1—National Era: Prose Fiction. 
Appendix—Suggestions for Classroom Use. 
Index of Authors. 
CAROLINE LADD CREW 


Friends School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


12mo, Cloth, 
Price $1.00 <7. 


Chap. 
Illustrated 
with 
Portraits of 
American 
Authors, 


“Tam delighted with the sym- 
pathetic treatment and critical 
insight of Bates’s American 
Literature. The uncommon ex- 
cellence of its style makes it a part ot the literature it describes.” 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 


New York City 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
WM. O. PRATT. , 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


The Helburn 
Thoroughly Graded 


School from Kindergarten to 
High School. Reopens October 3d. 





No. 4 West 9th. St. 
For bovs and girls, 





Kindergarten Training School. 


mete for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
M.F.WALTon, 176 W. 87th St.. NewYork. 





=y YORK _ LAW SCHOOL, 35 
Nassau_St.. New York City. “ Dwight 
Method” of Instruction. LL.B.in two years; 
LL.M. inthree years. Highstandards. Pre- 
ares for bar ofall States Send_ tor cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


No. 8 West 83d St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Miss Eva R. Murphy, Oswego ermal 
Training School; Miss Mary F. Gaylord, B 
Smith College, have Purchased Miss Reser 

hool - Girls and Children, which will be 
reopen m September 27th. Departments, 
Kindergarten Soon =n College jp aemary, 
A limited numbe pupils will be received 
into the famil y. “One aim of the school is to 
combine out-of-door life {being but four doors 
from Central Park) with city gevantages of 
Art, Music, Drama, etc. Catalogues on 
application. 


New York 








Comprehends 
six Schools. The 
uAW School 
i with, Day and 

vening Classes), 
Graduate School, 
RING and UNI- 
« For circulars 
Registrar, Wash- 
ork City. 


University 
Meticn CeUSE AGE 


address L. ~ 
ington Square, New 


corr ony 





NSTITUT TISNE.—French School 
Limited number of resident pupils re- 
ceived. Preparation for Vassar and Barnard. 
Reopens Sept. 26th. 533 West End Avenue. 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Knickerbocker Building 

5th Avenue, cor. 14 ~ St., New York 
Rooms 8 to 12. urs, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Circulars and full information of select, 
“high-grade nang Schools, city and coun- 
try. given parents. Special attention paid to 
out-of-town applicants. 

In writing, state sex and age ot pupil and 
what State is preferred, as we have circulars 
from every State in the Union, and — for 
young ladies, young =. and childre 


Enclose stamp for x Fel ply N. HANNAY. 


e e 
Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 

The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2sth, 1 

The Faculty will meet new students in the 
President’s Room at 9:30 a.m. 

Rooms will! be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The opening address by 
Rev. ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D. 


will be delivered inthe Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 29th, e* 4 P.M. 








M. Kincstey, Secretary. 





AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 2% 
7lst St.and West End Ave. (Founded 
1857.) Primary, Academic, Collegiate, and 
Special Students. Mme: VAN Normay, rin- 
; Mrs. V.L. MaTTHEws, Vice-Principal. 





Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. ¥ 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Depart- 
ments. Certificate peapied by Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advan- 
tages of New York City for special students. 





he Kindergarten Normal Depart- 

ment of the Ethical Culture 

Schools, 109 West 54th St. Two = 
course. Opens Oct. 3d. Send for cata) 





Cotums1a University—New York City 
& The professions school of 
ecachers Colum ua University tor the 
training 0! general teachers, 
College supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and paairacters in normal schools 
and colleges. Open to both sexes. Fellow- 
ships and cebelarstips a amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. Catalogue sent on application to the 

Secretary. James E. Russet, Ph.D., Di 


ean. 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New York, 


Miss Whitfield and Miss Bliss 
BoARDING AND Day ScHOOL FOR GIRLS 
All courses, regular and special. 

41 Mount Morris Park, West 








286-292 Washington Ave. Brooklyn, 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


For girls and young women. Graduating 
and — counses. uperior advantages in 
music. rn languages, physical cul- 
ture. Toe Ap recreation. For crculars address 
iss Emma O. Conro, n, 


Mrs. William H. Wickham “"":°P" 


her home 
Oct. 1st. Girls received who wish to study Art, 
Music, Languages, etc. Also college prep- 
aration. Sixth year. 338 Lexington Avenue. 


PRATT INSTITUTE Brgoklyn 


Departments: High School; Fine Arts; 
Domestic a Domestic Science; Science 
and Technol ony i Kindergartens; Libraries ; 
Gymnasium. Catalogues on application to 
Secretary. 











Voice Miss Florence E. H. Marvin will 
Cult receive at her home, 84 Remsen 
ulture Street, Brooklyn, a few youn 
ladies who desire to cultivate their voices an 
obtain a pleasant home from Octoberto June 
Refers to Mr. Dudley Buck and Mr. Theodor 

Bjérksten. Circulars sent on application. 





“ Suburban to New York City.” 
The Misses Hickok’s S°*¢9,‘°" 


Girls 
ipeines es of the country and close con- 
nection — 3 fhe. city. Lectures by professors 


in Columbia University. Morristown, N.J. 





New _, 160 Joralemon St. 
rooklyn Heights 


MISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Highest city 
advantages. om a Academic, and ~~ 
cial Courses of St Regular expense for 
school year, $550. ‘Tenth year. 


heBrooklynHeightsSeminary 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 

Boarding and day school forgirls. Individ- 

ual instruction by specialists in all Academic 
and College Preparatory branches, 








California 





Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 
A beautiful home in superb climate. Advan- 
tages equal to the best of Eastern schools. 
Delicate girls receive special attention. 





Canada 





Ontario Ladies’ College 
Withby. Ontario, Canada 


Uuder the patronage ot the Countess of 
Aberdeen and Governor of Ontario. The 
largest and best equipped college for women 
in Canada. —— site overlooking 
ke Ontario, w gymnasium, steam heat- 
ing. electric lighting, modern sanitation, &c. 
Apply for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 





Connecticut 





ORTHINGTON SCHOOL, Ber- 
lin, Conn.— Prepares girls for coliege 
Refined home. Christian culture. Limited 
number $400. Address Miss C. R. Churchil). 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


From cuisine to Le ay soorything | is of 
the best. Year be pegins Sept. 
PECK (Yale), ‘Head Master. 


VINCENT C. 
7 For Youn 

The Curtis School 74 %or"* 
Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Ct. 
Toenty toe ty 3 under the original man- 
agement. for our suggestive book. 

ean a and a most loyal atmos- 
phere. Home life; single rooms. $500. No 
new boy over thirteen years old. 
Frederick 8S. Curtis. Principal. 


The Misses Ely and Corwine’s 
School for Girls. Greenwich, Conn. 


REOPENS SEPTEMBER 29TH 


MISS J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
417 Asy. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

















Hartrorp, ConNnEcTICUT 
~~ Woodside Seminary 


Reopens 
September 28. 
Address forcircular 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


TACONIC SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College preparation. 
'L1ZzA Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. ‘D. 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

An endowed school devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
The next var besins Sept. 14th, 1898. 

EDWAR G. COY, Head Master. 











HOME SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE BOYS 


Cone training and weenie) oversight in 
leasant, healthtui country hom 
rs. and Miss Gri n, ‘Lyine, Conn. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Connecticut 





OM Lome, * Boxwood School for Girls 
College ratory and Elective Course. 
Sone prenck: Musicand Art. Fully equipped 
gymnasium. Mrs, RICHARD SILL GRiswoLp. 





The Catharine Aiken School 


Stamford, Congecticut 


The school is beautifully situated near 
New York. Buildings large, healthful, and 
sunny Academic, College Preparatory, and 
Speciai Courses Certificate admits to lead- 
ing Col.eges. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s 
method of mind training. 44th year. For 
illustrated circular address Principal, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 60th year. 
Thorough preparation for college or cusi- 
ness 
Svecial ape for students desiring to 


save time in IDUAL 4 on. 

INDI L aeatien in the prepara- 
tion of eames and the tormation of correct 
habits f study. 

japtee to-athler HOME LIFE. Large grounds 
ate to athletics and outdoor sports. 

J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 








STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MR. KING’S SCHOOL 

College or business preparation. One hun- 
dred and tweive boys successfully prepared 
for college Ten boarding pu _ Special 
care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale 
College. 


Miss Low’s School 
for Girls 


Miss LOW and Miss HEYWOOD, Principals 
Stamford, Connecticut 


HAYDEN HALL¢ (formerly Youn 


Ladies’ Institute 

A Home School tor Girls. Its certificate 

admits to five sending , se. Thorough 
instruction and kind erms $350 to 
$500. For circulars address Miss J. S. 
WILLIAMS, Windsor, Conn. 











District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


YOUNG LADIES 
34 & T Sts., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Offers superior accommodations and instruc- 
tion, with the unrivaled educational] and social 
advantages of the National Capital. 
Menefee, Pres. 








District oF CoLumsra, Washington. 
Chevy Chase 


French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
pe Manguase of the house. Principal, Mile. 
uligny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Seaieen ity Post Office, Washington, D.C. 





ic S | Suitable for Young Ladies’ 
OF a C Boarding or Day School 
A COMMODIOUS BRICK RESIDENCE AT 


NORWICH, CONN. 


On the river bank. Situated on Washington Street, in the midst of the 
fashionable neighborhood. 10 minutes to station of N. Y.& New Haven 
R. R. Stable; greenhouse; fine shade and fruit trees ; beautiful lawns; 
eight acres. Premises cost $90,000. Will sell for less than half. Easy 
terms. Photos and plans. CHARLES MacRAE, 41 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of the Christ, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The 
Founding of ‘the Christian Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages 


FIFTEEN MINOTES DAILY FIFTY CENIS A YEAR 


Make your daily reading effective by making it systematic. The enjoyment of any subject 
comes only with mastery ot it, 
WORK COMMENCES OCTOBER i] 


Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITULE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
William R. Harper, Principal, Hype Park, Cuicaco, ILLINotrs. 








District of Columbia Illinois 








HICAGO FREE KINDERGAR- 
TEN Normal Training school. 
EvaB.Whitmore, Gen. Supt. Anna E. B. yan, 


National Pa rk Prin. Armour Institute of ‘Technology. 


Seminary —t 
FOR YOUNG WoMEN ©®|QGirls’ Classical School 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs Indianapolis, Ind. Catalogue Free. 
Steam and electric cars. $75,000 17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors 
buildings. Gymfiasium. Beautiful May WricuT SEwALt, Frincipal. 
grounds. 22 teachers. No examina- THEopore L. SEWALL, Founder. 
tions. A bright, cheery, artistic home. 
Character building. Amusements Kentucky 
Ercvided Social advantages. De- = 


velops womanly women. Sight-see- SCIENCE HILL 
ing every Monday. “It isa liberal An English and classical schoo! for girls. 
education to live in Washington.” Seventy admits to Ad ellesley and Yasear. 
$350 to ¢50C. Catalog sent. ag: ourth annual session begins pt 
Box 110, Forest Glen, Md. Mrs.W.T. POYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 

















Maryland 








Edgeworth Boarding and DaySchool 
WASHINGTON, D.C. For —_. Reopens September 28th, 1898. 


MOUNT VERNON | “S24. 2.1ersovee, Principal 


Miss E. D. Howriay. Associate Principal, 


SEMINARY 122and 124 W. Franklin’Street, Baltimore,Md. 


Corner M and Eleventh Streets, N. W. Maine 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL e ’ 
For Young Ladies and Little Girls SaintCatha rine Ss 


Primary, poaperatory, and collegiate 
departments ‘horough training in al! $ Hall 
branches 1n accordance with best modern Pe yt , 
methods. Spacious —_ recently Wea ae = ; 
erected especially for school purposes. - . AUGUSTA 
Ample play ounds and tennis court. « oe MAINE 
Twenty-fourth year opens October fourth. The Diocesan 
For further information apply to “: 4 : Rebel ior 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, | Gévle. 
Principal. The 2th 
Mrs. ADELIA GATES HENSLEY va bata 
Associate Principal. y' 6 
September 21. 
Thoroughly 
Illinois new and mod- 
er appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen- 


Chicago Theological Seminary eral, college preparatory,and musical courses. 


Opens 8 Sept 28th, 1898 Prices moderate. Address 
OTT, Secretary. The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Maine 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 





ARMOUTH, Maine.—North Yarmouth 
Academy. Thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Row oin, Wellesley, and other 
leading colleges. Delightful location. Terms 
moderate. Rev. B Snow, A.M., Prin. 





Massachusetts 





Worcester, Massachusetts 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
Buildin of modern construction. New Sci- 
ence aings° seven groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. nfirmary. Gymnasium. 
et and cader track. 65th year begins Sept. 
6,7 D. W. ABercromBig, A.M., Prin. 





AMHERST, MASS. 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 





MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School] for Young Ladies 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 22, 1898 


ABBOT ACADEMY ‘angores: macs” 
Andover, Mass 
Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898, offer- 
ing enlarged opportunities ; three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and_a College Fitting 
Course. Address Miss Emity A. MEAns, 
Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 








Roxbury Latin School 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School 
take pleasure in panepacins that the Head 
Master of the School has consented to take 
into his family the coming year a few boys, 
not more than six, between twelve and eight- 
een years of age, who wish to attend th2 
above School. For terms and further infor- 
mation address WM. C. COLLAR, Head 
Master, 108 Maple St., Roxbury, Mass. 





Conservatory Life 


is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters ; the students 
are enthusiasts. Everything in the 
equipment and environment of the 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and 

a devotion to art. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
Send for our Catalogue to 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON Seeapeere 
Law Sc 
Pu hy Fi opens ‘Weleeslor. Oct. 5, For 


the Acting D 
address MULL &. BENNETT, 





chool of Domestic Retence and 
Ss Christian Work, B. Y. W. C. A.— 
Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-mak- 
ers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s Assistants, 
Y. W. CG. A. Secretaries. etc. Eleventh year. 
p & ‘for circulars, Principal of School of 
iomestic Science and Christian Work, 52 
rkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





AUBURNDALE, MASS. (10 miles 


trom Boston.) 
LASELL SEMINARY *8.XQ53° 
WOMEN 
suggests to parents seeking a good schoo) 
consideration of the following points in its 
methods; 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, 
and exercise: abundant food in good variety 
and well cooked : << and long sleep; a fine 
eee og furnishe Dr. Sargent. of 

arvard; bowling alley A swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d_—sIts broadly planned course ot study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and 
helps to furnish the best teachers, including 
many specialists; with one hundred and 
twenty pupils,a faculty of thirty. Four years’ 
course ; 72 some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for. home ana 
womanly life. Two studies required and two 
to be chosen from a list of eight or ten elec- 
tives. One preparatory year. Special stu- 
dents admitted if eighteen years or over or 
graduates of high schools. 

3d. _ Its homelike air and character. 

‘Training in men, limited num- 
ber (many declined every. fall for lack of 
room); persona! oversight in habits, manners 
care of person, room, etc.; comforts not 
stinted. ; 

4th Its handiwork and other unusual 
———- 

ioneer_ school in_scientific, teaching of 
Cooking, Millinery, Dress-Cutting, Business 
Law for Women, Home Sanitation, Swim- 
ming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500, For 
illustrated catalogue address (mentioning 
The Uutlook). . G. BRAGDON, Prin. 


Concord SCHOOL 


““One of the most desirable pre- 
paratory schools in New England.” 
—Wn. T. Harris, U. S. Com’r of Education 
Situated in Old Concord, Mass , 20 miles 
from Boston, A Home as well asa School 
for the training of American boys College 
ates 5 a a specialty. Elementary classes. 
RLAND. Principal. 








DERRERE ACADEMY AND 
DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL 
100th year begins Sept. 7._ Expenses $150. 
. F. CARPENTER, Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 





MISS HYDE’S 
Home School for Little Girls 
Framingham, Mass. 

pleasant country home, with special care 
of Aner and habits. Thorough instruction 
by trained teachers. Number limited to eight, 


Rogers Hall Schook 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. 
Apply to Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL,Lcwell,Mass 








WHITTIER HOPIE SCHOOL 


MERRIMAC, MASS. New buildings 
for twenty girls. College Rreparatory | and 
special courses. = Bt beans » ae 
ie ie. 


erms $300. 
Norvon, MassaceyeETss w 

‘or Young Wo- 
Wheaton Seminary fo *oype Wo: 
from Boston. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course. Also college preparato opens 
special. Advantages in art and music. Gym- 
nasium and ample grounds, 64th year opens 
Sept. 14. For circular_and illustrations ad- 
dress Rev. Samue! V. Cole, A.M., President. 








South Byfield, 
Dummer Academy Massachusetts 


Founded 1763. Classical, Academic, and Eng- 
lish courses. Individual instruction. The 
terms, $500 a year. includes all necessary 
expenses, except books. Fal! term bess 
September 14,1898. Pertey L. Horne, A.M. 





“THE ELMS” chusettse tome Day 


etts. Home 
and Music School for Girls. Eng lish, Music 
Special, and College Preparatory Course: 
Certificate admits to Vassar. Smith. and 


Wellesley. MISS PORTER, Principai 


aiaeer co HALL SCHOOL 


home school for 
Dr. CHARLES H CLARK Weban, Mass 








WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETT 


Wellesley * school for a 


Location unsurpas ed 
r healthfulness In 
struction individual aan thorough. 
College. 


Fits for 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





Wilbraham 

Wesleyan Academy jai, 
Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Clas 
sics, Arts, and Music Enlarged endowment 
insures superior advantages at moderate ex 
— §2d year opens Sept. 14, 1898. Forcata 
logue, address Rev. WM. R, NEWRALL, Prin. 





Miss Kimball’s School W9xcester. 


An_ English, French, and Gieumn eee 
and ae chool for Girls. College Prepara- 
tory, Intermediate, Academic, _ Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gym- 
nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester. Mass. Courses of Study, in Me- 
chanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering 
and Chemistry, 194- “page e Catalogue, showing 
appointments secured by graduates, maz/ed 
free. Expenses low. 31st 

3. MARSHALL, Registrar 





Michigan 





N ICHIGAN.—The Detroit Home 
and Day School. 2ist year ovens 
September 23d. Certificates admit to Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and the University of 
Michigan. 20 received in the school family 
{, Liggett, A.B.. Prin. Jeannette M. 
Liggett, Associate. 73 Stimson Place, Detroit 





Michigan 
Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, Michi; rheas. 


26 miles from 
Detroit 21st year. igh standard of intel- 
lectua! and moral ook Thorough train- 
ing tor college or business. Library of 10,000 
volumes and new gymnasium, Exceptional 
advantages for physical culture. Discipline 
military. Illustrated catalogue sent on appli- 
cation, Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Supt. 





‘Missouri 


Bishop Robertson Hall 


Rutgoena. Established 1874, Boarding 

Day School for Girls. Reopens, D. \ 

Sept. 14, 1898. Apply to Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








New Hampshire 


DOW ACADEMY 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Expenses low. Advantageshigh. For par- 
ticulars address F. W. Ernst, A.M.,Principal. 








¥ Phillips Exeter Academy.—The_ 16th 
year begins Sept. 14, 1898, Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. 
Six important buildings added since 1872. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplementaddres 
Hartan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N. 
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THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Ninth year begins 20 September. A home and day school for a limited number which provides fully for 
the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, Manual Training, Physical Training, Music and 
English. Its courses are primary, intermediate and college preparatory. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18 Announcement on application. 





New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 





New Hampshire 
Military Academy 


WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Among New Hampshire hills, amid pine 
groves and a bracing climate. Prepares for 
any college and Government academies. Full 
commercial course—business law—stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Terms low. Fall term 
opens Sept. 14, 1898. For circulars address 

Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal 





New Jersey 





ORDENTOWN bay ay ee 

LEGE, Bordentown, JA home 

school for girls with many ont Se, advan- 

tages. Our cuialoges | tells of them. Rev. 

. BLAISDELL, . President. Address 
REDERIC T, SHULTz, A.M.. Head Master. 





ordentown peer Institute, 
Bordentown, N. J.—An advertisement 
can only be an introduction. Write us fully 
regarding your son, and we will mail you free 
our descriptive book. 
ev. T. H. Lanvon, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDoN, Commandant. 





Donaldson Institute } [o"!; prep'try 


Kindergarten. 
Edgewater-on-Palisades, N. J. 
Six pupils in Principal’s forest home, $400. 


T” Misses Timlow 


“ Cloverside,” Nutley, N.J. 


A cultured, healthful, and beautiful 
home for six girls. Also day school. 
Pupils are under the personal guidance of 
resident teachers. Sympathetic and care- 
ful training for motherless girls. All 
courses are offered, with particular atten- 
tion to those that develop refinement and 
true womanhood. 

Bishop Starkey, 
Gen. Horace Porter, 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. 


REFERENCES : 





RUTGERS PR HDS RATORY 


for Boys, Hex Brunswick, N “f,founded 1766. 
Exiot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master 





Howe Boardin : School, Old Bridge, 
N. J.—Established 1856. Ages 4 to 15. 
Boys under 10. Terms, $180 to $250, includ 
ing vacations. Miss Conover, Principal 


MR. MARTIN BAHLER’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
ORANGE, N. J.—Four boys will be re- 
ceived in the Principal’s family. Residence 

on the slope of Orange Mountain. $450. 








EnGLEwoop, New JERSEY 
The Englewood School for Boys. 
with Home Department Cultured 
one of pe most benutii! suburbs of New 
York City. Jam . Parsons, A.M. 





(3¢ hour trom 


Dwight School for Girls 


seqth year. seeuratos for College. Spe- 
tial Courses. Miss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR. } Principals. 


EncLewoop, New Jersey. 
New York. 





Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENGLEwoop, New Jersey. 





e Norwood School for Girls.— 
Certificate admits to Smith College and 
Woman’s College of Paltimore.. Specia! 
Courses. 21 Walnut St., Newark, N iF 
iss SERGEANT. e Misses TYLER, 





Miss Townsend’s School for. 


Academicand college preparatory departm'ts. 
Special courses. S4'Park Place. ewark, N.J. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N.J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR Head Master. 


LIEUT.BLANTONC, ~4 aaa U.S.A. 
omma: 





iss Dana’s School for Girls, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., will open Sept 21. 
Certificate admits to Baltimore, Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley Colle ae. Musicandart. Resi- 
dent native French and German teachers. 
Nearness to New York affords special ad- 
vantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Princeton Preparatory School 
Gives individual attention to a limited num- 
ber ot pupils, pr eparing thes to enter Prince- 
fon or any American College. Endorsed 
U the President and Dean of Princeton 
niversity. Healthtul surroundings; athletic 
art, or catalogue address 
B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 








New York 
St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparation for all colleges Special 
ies and Courses of Colle J Study. 





Stud- 





Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


(Orange Mountains, 50 minutes from 
Ne ~ \ 

Specializes in: 1. Broadl 
course of study, including college prepa- 
ration. 2. Care of health and manners. 

3, Appointments of a refined home. 4. 

cultivation of . — for the best in 

Art, and Music. 
Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr, 
Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 


planned 





ad ges in Music and symnasium, 
Miss ELten W. tony yi me: 
Albany, N. Y. 





Albany Female Academy ,4!>377, 


Fall seesion. opens Sept. 22d. Send for cata- 
ogue. A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School 

for Girls. — and regular courses. 

Mrs, JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 





GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept.21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. —— Music Depart- 
ment. ymnasium 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLRY | (Amherst), Prin. 





THE CAYUGA LAKE 

MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora-on-Ca N. WY. 10lst year 
opens Sept. 13, 7 “College Preparatory. 
iberal rates. No extras For catalogue, 

etc., address The Superintendent. 





D's Seminary for Young Women 
33d year begins September 29. New 
gymnasium and music hall. “An excellent edu- 
eapional paitetion. ”— Chauncey M Depew. 
“Ad - if htful home amen. *—Margaret of 
tom illustrated circulars. JAMES 
YEAGER. D.D., President, Catnel. Wy 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

Home school for both sexes, under care 

of Friends. In hill qouatey one hour from 


New York City. For catalogue apply t 
ALBERT R. LAWTON AM” Pringpal. 





OUGHTON SEMINARY FOR 

L ana WOMEN.—3ath year be- 
=s ept. 22. For particulars address A. G. 
SuEDECT. A.M.,Principal, Clinton, NewYork. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York Military Academ 
A preparatory school with thorough Mili- 

tary Organization. In_ the udson River 

Highlands near West Point. 

For catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 


BARD HALL 
young hove. | 





A military 
oyeecins - - 


For catalogue odivens' spool ~ 4 
LL-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥ 





East Co_tpENHAM, New York 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 
For BACKWARD and MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDRE) fb Helpless chil- 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. 





CLINTON 
LIBERAL INSTITUTE 


MILITARY: 1831-1898 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls’ dais school for any col- 
lege. Thorough business course. Special 
a vemtages in Music and Elocution. 

W. C. JOSLIN, A.M.(Brown University), Prin. 





OLGATE Ay 
Boys School, of thorough echolars 
- high moral character; prepares for 
lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; am le 
grounds for —- es. Fall term 


gs Sept. r 
; HEPARDSON, Prin., Hamilton, N, Y, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 





: : Franklin, 

Delaware Literary Institute yey York. 

64th year. 

Military 

Drill. Co- 

education- 

al. 3 build- 

ings; llin- 

%structors. 

Y Has sent 

students to 

23 colleges. 

ide range 

$200 s << of grades. 
per year. Superior to many chargin 

two and_ three, times _as much. "Model 

Home School,” “ Ideal Location.” | Circular. 
Elmer Ellsworth French, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


MISS BENNETT'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptional 
school with the most desirable school fea- 
tures. 20 miles from New York. For circu- 
lars apply to Miss May F. Bennett. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 

A Military Boarding School 
Next term begins September I4th, 1898. 
Summer school is now open 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
3dyear. Academic, Advanced, and College 
-reparatory courses. Diplomas given in each. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
Special courses in Art, Music, and Literature. 
One and a halt hours from New York. 











7 Peekskill Beitery Academy. 
65thYear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov't 
Schools. ‘Thorough business course. Ope 

all year. Fall term Sept. 15th. Col. L. H. 
Or-emAN, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill,N.Y. 


Rivervicw Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 63d year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Academies, 
and Business. _ Military instruction and disci- 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M.,Principa). 


MOHEGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
A military boarding school. 19th year. 
Beautiful location. Large campus for ath- 
letics Fine lake for boating and winter 
sports. Thorough work for college or busi- 
ness. New gymnasium _ New illustrated cat- 
alogue. Waters & Linpkr, Principals. 











Lznece Hall School for Girls.—Aca- 
.4 demic and College Preparatory Courses. 
Circular gives full particulars. SAMUEL 
W. BUCK. A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Round LakeAcademy 


Affords best pngeeninen for college or busi- 
ness. Military Department fully equipped. 
Each teacher a specialist. Healthful surround- 
ings, morally and physically. Easy of access. 
F. M. WEsTFALL, Prin., Round Lake, N. Y. 





WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


This thoroughly endowed ing, 
tution now stands among th. 


first ot the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, £ 


{origmetor of the Wells-Farge Express Co.), and subsequently the recipient ot lars 
k n. The progress of this college has been r 
it has been constantly broadening its field and raising its standard until it is now unsu 


from him and from Mr. Edwin B. Mor. 


i am 
Tpasser 


in its educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are invite 


to send for the prospectus of Wells College or if 


Address 


ILLIAM EVERETT 


ossible give it a personal inspection, 
ATERS, PhD . Pres 





New York 


Ohio 





Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 


—} 


Better than Ever 


Oberlin Cotlegd =: 


The College, the Theological Se. 
snarz. the Conservatory of Music, 
the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full ix 
formation from the treasurer, 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, On) 





S1nc S1nc, New York 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will reopen 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. 





OME _ INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. A Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. Mertca tr, Principal. 





UTICA (N. Y.) CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Superior advantages. Fogiy 23 distin- 
guished specialists. Dudley Buck, Examiner 
and Lecturer. Geo. S. Beechwood, Director. 


Send for catalogue. 





INGSLEY SCHOOL, Yonkers. 
17 miles from New York City. 
Organized 1890, and named for Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Advantages of city and country life. 
Unequaled course of study. Boarding pupils, 
$410.00, Miss Helena N. Lowden, Principal. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’s 


School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 











he H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls.—( Mt. Auburn Inst'tute. Estab- 
lished 1856) School of Language, Literature 
History, and Art. F lective courses of study. 
Preparation for foreign travel. Family lim- 
ited in number. Address Mrs. H, ‘THANE 
Miter, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 





~.. Cincinnati 
Pe Conservatory 
of Music 


MissClara Baur 
Derectress 


: — * ropean Conser- 
yatories. REstpDENCE DEPARTMENT for young 
ladies. Students can enter a* ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur. Cincinnati, 





Stnc-Stnc-on-Hupson, New York 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
84th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. D., Chas, 
B. Hubbell, Pres. Board of Education, New 
York City. 





S- John’s Military Academy, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.—For fifty years a favorite 
school, patronized by our foremost families. 
Reopens Sept. 20th. Henry J. Lyall, Principal. 





incinnati, Ohio.—-THE CLIFTON 
‘ SCHOUL. In Cincinnati’s most beau- 
tiful suburb, In charge of Miss E, A. ELY, 
A.M. Fits for the best Colleges. 





HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL 
INSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. Training Schoo! for Kinder- 
artners. Certificate and Diploma Courses. 
‘ifteenth year. Faculty of six. ae 
MARY E, LAW, M.D., Principal. 








Mr. J. Babin’s Colle 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prepares for College, Sc 
entific Schools, Business, Physica! cultur. 

ern languages by native teachers. 


ate School, 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girl 


Prepares for ali Colleges open to women, 
Fail term begins September 22. 





Pennsylvania 





Grammar Schod 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


While pupils of all denominations are mat? 
welcome and their parents’ religious prele" 


ences respected, this is a Friends’ School 
True culture is the ideal in mental and mon 
guidance. The school is peculiarly favored ® 
many ways. Co-education and the cottast 
system have proved refining influences. Ma‘ 
rivileges are conferr 2 
Swarthmore College. All buildings are | 
stone, new and handsome. F xceptiora 
healthful conditions; pleasant climate: sv 
urban to Philadelphia. College preparat" 
and academiccourses. Terms moder ite. I" 
catalogue and athletic circular address . 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


ee 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Phil 
lelphia; two hours from New York. Fo 
circulars address Je Max Hark, D.D« 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 








EHIGH PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Print 

ton, Cornell, Lehigh, etc. Nearly 90 met 
have been admitted to various colleges a 
the last 20 years. H. A. ForERinG, B. > 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania 





w) wisSs BALD WIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RYN MAWR, 


ad ing 
ong th 
ls, x 


Preparatory toBryn MawrCollege 


SU Miss FLORENCE BALDwrn, Principal. Withic 


en years more than seventy-five pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this schoo! 

iploma given in both General and College 

paratory. Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 
building. acres beautiful grounds, For 
circular, a y E. the Secretary. 





THE MISSES yo oe SCHOOL 
FOR G 


Preparatory to BrynMawrCollege 

Mawr, Pa.—Number strictly limit- 

ej. Specialists in all departments. Tennis 
- basket-ball. Write tor circular. 





Swarthmore 


The Course in Arts 
The Course in Science 





SWARTHMORE, PA. 
UNDER MANAGEFMENT OF FRIENDS 
Offers four courses of study leading to degrees :— 


The Course in Letters 

The Course in Engineering 

Preparing for business life or for the study of the learned professions. 
Character always the primary consideration 


Extensive campus; beautiful situation and surroundings ; sanitary conditions the best. 
Thorough instruction ; intelligent physical! training. 


Catalogues on Application 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, President 





College ... 











Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 





Sen 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
No boy prepared by us for college exami- 
nation has ever been rejected. home 
school; number limit kably health- 
- situation. Campus of seven acres. Tanoe 
swimming, skating. Fine. gymnasium 
For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. S1TROUT, Principal. 








Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th year beging Se opt.) 14, 

“A military school of the highest o: 

U.S. War Department. Civil Engineering. 

Chemistry, Arts. horough Preparatory 

cones. nfantry artillery, cavalry. Address 
Col. C. E. ATT, President. 





Stevens School Mrs; 3-F- Dripps, 


Ave,, Germantown __ 30th year. College prep- 
aration tor girls. Circular mailed. 








THE ACADEMY 
Upsinus COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 





A school with many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mettal stimulus and manitold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
mumty. Beautiful situation on high ground. 
Lergeathletic grounds. Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses : Young men, 
31% to $240; young women, $190 to $225. 
liberal system of self-help. For catalogue 
address 


Rev.Henry T. Spangler,D.D., Principal 





OveRBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL 
Girls’ Boardig School in one of the most 
utiful suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
teparatory and entanhcouree. Tennis. bas- 
ket-ball. home 1 Address 
Miss S. J. SAaywWARD. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for 

WOMEN, Fifth Ave. & W — 
land Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. ply 
lorcatalogues. Miss R. J. DeVore, Presh ent 





will reopen her home school fo ls Sept. 27. 
% Cabot Street, SSovidente, [. 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lang oy Day Schoo} tor Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 2*th. Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. RICHARDS, 
.. Miss S. L. TRacy, A.M., Associate. 





Marshall Seminary,0ak Lane; 


Select school for young ladies. For catalogue 
address the Misses MARSHALL, cies Ss. 


’ dD; 
MISS ANABLE’S Bo2rdingand Day 
Established in 1848. Circular on application. 
Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila. 








mAs GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 2037 De 
Lancey Place, Phila. 27th year Fall term 
begins Sept. 29,98. Preparation for Coliege 





Perkiomen Seminary Pe™ps>"e 


A first-class academy for both yo 
Courses: College Preparatory, 4cademic, 
Teachers’ , Business, Music, Painting. Pre- 
pares for our best colleges and universities 
on certificate. Beautiful location in one of 
the most mening valleys ineastern Pa. New 
building with all modern improvements. 
Library, er room, physical and chemical 
laboratories, athletic field, good board. pure 
spring water. Twenty teachers. Expenses from 
$175.00 to $200.00 per year. Poor and worthy 
students specially favored. Fall term opens 
Sept. 1 1898. Write tor catalogues and in- 
Fm oth song to Rev. O.S. Krieset, A.M., Prin. 





CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 


On the summit of Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania’s jeading preparatory 
boarding school, under the military system. 
Represented by more than 30 of its graduates 
in 7 jeans < colleges and scientific schools. 
pont per year no extras. Illus. cata- 
og. i C. Rick, Ph.D.. Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 





West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
“ Education is -< o, _—— for life; 


FONTGARTH HALL— An ideal Home 
School and College Preparatory for Girls 
Mrs. Mary K. Schreiner-Smith, A. M., Prin. 





Warr: SCHOOL FOR 
LS. — Four boarding scholars 

taken. Excellent instruction a _ situation. 

Refined t ome influence. 

The Mi:ses Townsenp, W est t Chester, Pa. 





Rhode Island 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. 
Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Cottages. 
i light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Twelve courses. September 13. Illus. 
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The publication of the full 
text of the terms of capit- 
ulation for Manila does not confirm the 
statement, made widely in the press, that the 
surrender included’ the entire Philippine 
Islands. In point of fact, the removal, or 
resignation, of Captain-General Augustin, 
and the placing of General Jaudénes in com- 
mand of the Spanish forces at Manila, was 
probably brought about from Madrid in 
order to lessen the likelihood of the surrender 
being taken constructively to be one of all 
Soanish territory in that vicinity. If it is 
a tact, as is supposed, that Admiral Dewey 
had, before the surrender, sent a naval force 
to Iloilo and other principal ports in the 
Island to secure their surrender, it makes 
very little difference what construction be 
put on the terms of capitulation at Manila. 
In that case it will be true that the United 
States was in actual possession of practically 
the whole group of islands soon after the 
protocol was signed, and in a possession 
gained by force of arms. Of course, all this 
has no direct effect on the scope or powers 
of the Peace Commission; the protocol pro- 
vides that the United States shall occupy 
Manila and its port “ pending the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control and form of government of the 
Philippines.” Under this general power, the 
Commission will proceed to hold its delibera- 
tions and reach its conclusions now in pre- 
cisely the same way in which it would have 
done if Manila had not been captured. There 
is, however, not only a feeling of satisfaction 
in actual possession gained by our own 
efforts, but also a certain advantage of po- 
sition in conducting the negotiations, and an 
added force to any claims that we may 
advance. It cannot be out of the mind of 
the Commissioners of both Nations that now, 
in case of a failure to agree, it would lie with 
Spain to begin an aggressive war to regain 
what we already hold; in war, as in law, 
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possession goes a very long way. Cable 
communication has been re-established with 
Manila, and the latest advices indicate that 
the leader of the insurgents, after making 
demands as to the admission of the insurgent 
troops into the city under arms, has, for the 
present, at least, subsided, and is inclined to 
accept the situation. Instructions to Gen- 
eral Merritt and Admiral Dewey from Wash- 
ington very positively forbid any holding of 
the city in joint occupancy with the insur- 
gents, and our forces are prepared to put 
down any lawlessness or violence that may 
arise from any source. The later reports of the 
actual engagement at Manila on Thursday, 
August 17, show that the bombardment by 
the navy lasted for something over two hours, 
and resulted in no loss whatever to our ships, 
while considerable damage was done to the 
Spanish forces. The army performed its 
part of the attack with accuracy and vigor, 
driving back the Spanish forces from their 
intrenchments with the loss of only a few 
men on our side. General Merritt has issued 
a proclamation establishing a military gov- 
ernment, and offering protection to all resi- 
dents in their personal and religious rights. 
The appointment of Peace Commissioners, 
on the part of the United States, has not 
yet been announced, although it is generally 
considered certain that Secretary Day will 
head the Commission, and that Senator Davis 
will be one of the members. In Cuba our 
relations with the insurgents are gradually 
becoming satisfactory, and the absurd agita- 
tion among them having in view the occupa- 
tion of Santiago by Cubans has been aban- 
doned; they are now bringing forward the 
question of pay to their soldiers, and appear 
to think that the United States may provide 
the money. This is, of course, impossible, 
and the leaders have been so informed, with 
a word of suggestion that they can best serve 
the interests of their country now by dis- 
banding. The fact that under the Constitu- 
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tion of the so-called Cuban Republic only 
those bearing arms can vote, is enough in 
itself to indicate the difficulty of establishing 
a strong and truly independent government 
through the insurgents. 


@ 


The truth and need of the 
remonstrance by Colonel 
Roosevelt and that of our generals in Cuba 
in “ round-robin ” form, have been amply and 
painfully proved by the condition in which 
the soldiers from Cuba have reached this 
country. The scenes at Montauk Point, as 
our soldiers disembarked and staggered, 
were Jed, or were carried to the insufficient 
shelter provided for them, have been pitiful 
in the extreme. On Friday the transport 
Mobile arrived with 300 sick. A press re- 
port says that while the boat had plenty of 
medicines and physicians and was in fair 
sanitary condition, “she was so overcrowded 
that the sick had scarcely breathing room.” 
Sixteen hundred men were on the ship. The 
report adds: “Ten men died during the 
voyage, and the sick grew worse instead of 
better as the ship approached home. The 
men, well and sick, were literally starving 
when they reached here. They had not been 
able to retain the tainted meat, beans. and 
hard-tack, which comprise what is known as 
army rations, on their stomachs, and there 
was absolutely nothing in the way of delicacies 
on the transport for them.” The Olivette, 
from Santiago, brought 200 sick, and had six 
deaths on the way. The Relief, from Porto 
Rico, came in on Friday with over 200 sick 
soldiers, of whom 154 had typhoid fever ; 
fifteen deaths occurred on the way. The ex- 
istence of so many cases of typhoid in Porto 
Rico has a peculiar significance. These men 
were infected; not in Porto Rico, but in tbe 
ship» going there, or before—that is, the in- 
fection was taken directly from the typhoid- 
stricken camps in this country. It is stated 
that Surgeon-General Sternberg has made a 
partial explanation of the lack of medical sup- 
plies in Santiago, asserting that the supplies 
were sen’, but were not taken ashore. He 
requests that if this statement is not satisfac- 
tory—and it is only a little more so than the 
former remarkable defense that the Concho 
was abominably overcrowded because so 
many convalescent civilians would go on 
board—a court of inquiry should be appointed. 
The people of the country have already come 
to the conclusion that a full and thorough 
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investigation should be had, not only as to 
the question of the medical treatment of our 
soldiers in Cuba, but as to the management of 
transportation, the commissary department, 
the confusion in landing and forwarding sup- 
plies, and all other matters regarding which 
charges of incompetency have been made. It 
was well known before the army went to 
Cuba that the danger from illness was exceed- 
ingly great, and it is very far from being an 
excuse to say that the conditions were worse 
than had been expected. Thorough investi- 
gation is needed, not so much for the appor- 
tioning of the blame as for the guidance of 
the War Department in the future in organ- 
izing To know the weak spots is the best 
possible aid in strengthening them. An indi- 
cation of the courage and devotion of our 
soldiers. despite the misfortune they have 
undergone, is found in the fact that now that 
the question of mustering out troops is under 
discussion, the only dissension arises because 
of the unwillingness of the regiments to leave 
the service before they have actually been 
sent out of the country. The work of organ- 
izing relief for the suffer.ng inhabitants of 
Cuba is being pushed on, and, as usual, the 
Red Cross is foremost in the field. Miss 
Barton is on her way to Havana, and arrange- 
ments have been ma ‘e to send large quantities 
of supplies at once. 


8 


On Saturday morning 
six famous battleships 
and cruisers of the North Atlantic squadron— 
the New York, Brooklyn, Iowa, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon—sailed through 
the Narrows greeted by the salutes of the 
guarding forts on either side, joined their 
sister-ship, the Texas, which awaited them in 
New York Bay; and then with a character- 
istic promptness which almost astounded 
New York sight-seers, accustomed to hours 
of delay in parades, sailed in proud and 
formidable procession up the Hudson to re- 
ceive their welcome from the people and to 
fire a salute of victory in sight of the monu- 
ment of the great soldier-hero of another 
war. To say that the reception of the war- 
ships was enthusiastic is to make a trite and 
colorless comment; there never was a holiday 
pageant in New York in which it was so easy 
to recognize genuine and strong feeling— 
National pride predominant, hero-worship 
strong, curiosity general, but all lifted dis- 
tinctly on a higher level than that of the 
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ordinary celebration and holiday enjoyment. 
One had only to mingle with the crow¢s that 
lined the shores, filled the countless pleasure 
boats, and journeyed on Saturday and the 
following days to the Staten Island shore to 
‘stand and gaze for hours at the ships, to 
know that the American heart was honestly 
stirred, and that the pride and gratitude were 
felt personally by each member of the throng. 
And well this might be so! As Mayor Van 
Wyck pointed out in his speech of welcome, 
even before this war no nation had a more 
glorious naval record than the United States, 
and now it is literal truth to say, as the 
Mayor did, that what might have seemed 
impossible was accomplisked, and that the 
endurance, skill, and courage of the victors 
make the Santiago engagement unparalieled 
in history. As in the days of wooden ships, 
thundering broadsides, boarding and hand- 
to-hand fighting, and manceuvering with sail 
and current the American sailor proved 
his superiority in skill and courage, so now 
also in the day of steam, of heavy guns 
and clumsy armor, he has demonstrated 
beyond questioning his trainirg, accuracy. 
quickness, and personal bravery. Tne pro- 
motions of Sampson, Schley, Philip, and the 
other leaders of the fleet are more than mere 
formal recognitions of merit; and if Congress 
and the President shall see fit to revive for 
Rear-Admiral Dewey the title of Vice-Ad- 
miral, never Lorne except by Farragut, Por- 
ter and Rowan, or even that of Admiral, 
borne only by Farragut and Porter, the coun- 
try will welcome the action as a fit token of 
gratitude for high achievement. 


The close of the war naturaily 
raises the question of the ex. 
pense it has entailed and the probable dura- 
tion of the special taxes imposed for its 
maintenance. Exact estimates of the cost 
cannot be given, but the following, taken 
from the “ Springfield Republican,’ seem in 
all respects judicial : 


War Expenses 


Actually expended to July 31............... $91,000,000 
Estimated expenses tive months to Jan- 

DE iiiaiins adie a csecscniatiasastacanes 160,000,000 
Estimated expenses six months to July 1... 


90,000,000 





Total expenditure above peace establish- 
a EEE Ee 


Against this sum we had in the treasury 
at the beginning of the war a net cash bal- 
ance of $226,000,000, or about $100,000,000 
over and above the traditional gold reserve. 
The receipts for the year from the special 
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revenue law are estimated at $150,000,000. 
These two sums, therefore, would have fallen 
only a few millions short of covering ail the 
estimated expenses. Had Congress, as the 
Senate proposed, required the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue the $100,000,000 of 
treasury certificates rejJeemable in one year 
before resorting to issue bonds, the Nation 
would have no new bonded indebtedness as 
a result of the war. Inasmuch, however, as 
Congress finally lcft this to the discretion of 
the Secretary, and he chose to issue the 
$200,000,000 of bonds, not redeemable for ten 
years, there is in prospect a year hence a 
balance in the treasury approaching $300.- 
000.000. With such a balance, which can- 
not be used to buy in the newly issued 
bonds, except by paying a high premium, a 
reduction o: taxes would of course be possi- 
ble. Apparently, however, only a reduction 
and not a repeal of these taxes will be in 
order. Our receipts from customs have not 
yet risen to the 93 level, and the additional 
expenditures which a new foreign policy 
seems likely to entail will make necessary 
the continuance of some at least of the 
special taxes. We trust that the new tax on 
tea will be the first to be repealed, and thar 
the new tax upon inheritances, which rests 
mainly upon fortunes in excess of the de- 
mands of comfort or culture, will be made a 
permancnt part of our financial system. 


& 


At the National Con- 
ference held in Sara- 
toga last week to discuss the foreign policy 
of the United States, that which was espe- 
cially significant was the fact that the oppon- 
ents of territorial expansion had nothing to 
say in favor of the restoration of Spanish 
rule in any of the islands we now control; 
while the advocates of territorial expansion 
were ready to concede that the self-govern- 
ment of these islands was the goal toward 
which we should strive. In general the 
opponents of territorial expansion laid the 
stress of their argument upon the pledges 
with which we began the war, and the dan- 
gers which would come to our democracy 
from the admission of alien races into our 
system, or from their government without 
representation in the governing bodies. The 
advocates of territorial expansion laid the 
stress of their argument upon the new duties 
entailed by the war, the expansion of trade and 
manufactures which wouid follow the reten- 
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tion of the islands acquired, and the advance 
of civisization which must follow commerce. 
The Hon. Carl Schurz, who emphasized 
the pledges with which we began the war, 
declared that if our proclamation “ had been 
open to the construction that while we would 
not annex Cuba, we would annex whatever 
else came conveniently in our way, it would 
have met with general derision and con- 
tempt.” We expose ourselves to the same 
derision, he argued, if we now place this 
construction upon our pledge. Judge Gross- 
cup, of Chicago, who replied at length to Mr. 
Schurz’s position, declared that the Nation, 
in beginning war, neither did bind itself, nor 
had the right to bind itself, not to keep the 
captures of war. The territories, he said, 
are—some of them at least—incapable of 
self-government, and it is our duty to give 
them good government. From this Judge 
Grosscup went on to portray the possibilities 
of commerce with the Orient, whose commer- 
cial isolation is now breaking down. He 
believed that with free and open ports in the 
East this Nation could supply these peoples 
with a large share of their manufactured 
goods, and that we ought to be ready to incur 
some National expense to extend our trade. 


The opponents of terri- 
torial expansion who dis- 
cussed the commercial feature of the situation, 
declared that trade was not to be built up by 
miltary expenditures, but rather by relief from 
them. The point, however, to which they con- 
tinually reverted was the integrity of demo- 
cratic institutions, This was pre-eminently the 
point of view of President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, who explained 
why the sentiment of organized labor was 
generally hostile to annexation. Already in the 
Hawaiian Islands, he said, we have a system 
of labor in which the laborers are bound by 
seven-year contracts not to change their em- 
ployers. Not through this system, which 
degrades labor, but through a system which 
exalts it, must America achieve its supremacy. 
As to the political effects of annexation, 
he maintained that it must involve perma- 
nently the same government of the many by 
the few, which our misrule of the Indians in- 
volved temporarily, “The whole moral effect 
of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands,” 
he concluded, “ will be to undo what has been 
accomplished by organization and education. 
It will teud to breed contempt of the manual 
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toilers, and encourage the pernicious notion 
that the strong may properly exploit the 
weak and be used to furnish the luxuries of 
an oligarchy.” At the closing session of the 
Conference Mayor Meldrum, of Savannah; 
E. V. Smalley, of St. Paul, and Dr. William 
P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, all took ground 
in favor of a policy of expansion. No trades- 
unionist replied to President Gompers, but 
there are many who believe that the exten- 
sion of our rule will extend the tield of hon- 
orably treated labor and pure democracy. The 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference declared that the islands acquired by 
the war cannot be restored to misrule, but 
that until they are able to govern themselves 
they should be under our protectorate—the 
question of annexation being left to the 
future. The resolutions also strongly urged 
that the present is “an auspicious time for 
the establishment by the United States of a 
graded diplomatic and consular service.” 


@ 


Although Judge Day’s 
resignation of the office 
of Secretary of State and Ambassador Hay's 
appointment to that office have not been 
officially announced as we write, the matter 
is known to be positively arranged. Judge 
Day resigns in order to take the leading 
position on the Peace Commission, in which 
his full knowledge of recent diplomatic 
history will be invaluable. It is currently 
reported, also, that Secretary Day, who is 
not a rich man, finds it impossible to main- 
tain the social functions and responsibility 
inevitably connected with the position on the 
comparatively meager salary of $8,000—a sig- 
nificant comment on the lack of recognition by 
the Government of the fact that such a posi- 
tion as that of Secretary of State properly 
involves large personal expenditure. Judge 
Day has gained the good will and approba- 
tion of the whole country, regardless of party. 
He was a comparatively unknown lawyer when 
the President made him Assistant Secretary 
of State, and was appointed, not for political 
reasons, but because the President personally 
knew him to be a man of sound sense, great 


Secretary of State Hay 


_industry, and alert intelligence. Inthe greater 


office to which he was soon called, he has 
shown all these qualities in an eminent degree, 
and has treated with dignity and tirmness 
the momentous questions brought before him. 
As to the appointment of Ambassador John 
Hay to succeed Secretary Day, there seems 
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to be only one opinion. From the time 
when as a very young man he served as 
Lincoln’s private secretary until the present 
day (with the exception of five years spent in 
literary and journalistic work, and a few 
other brief intervals), Colonel Hay has been 
engaged in precisely that kind of public 
service which would fit him for the office he 
now assumes. His diplomatic experience in 
Washington, London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Madrid has trained him in all the technical 
knowledge of the State Department. He 
Jeaves England with a personal popularity 
only inferior to that earned by Lowell, and 
equal to that gained by Bayard and Phelps. 
From the Civil Service Reform point of view, 
the appointment is ideal because it is in the 
direct line of promotion after notable and 
and faithful service. Colonel Hay’s literary 
work—and more particularly his charming 
“ Castilian Days” and his “ Life of Lincoln,” 
written in collaboration with Mr. Nicolay— 
have made him peculiarly well liked by the 
general public. It may be said that hardly 
any single appointment to office by President 
McKinley—and he has made many excellent 
ones, as well as some bad ones—has been 
more acceptable or more distinctly based 
on merit and fitness than that of the new 
Secretary of State. 
@ 

The Conflict in Wiscor sin rg <a on a 
Wisconsin, the leader of the Anti-machine 
Republicans in Wisconsin, began his vigor- 
ous contest for the party nomination as Gov- 
ernor, we expressed the belief that even if 
the machine defeated him, it would be obliged 
to make concessions in favor of the reforms 
he advocated. The machine did defeat him, 
but it was obliged to make more c pncessions 
than we anticipated. The contest between 
Mr. La Follette and Governor Scofield, whose 
renomination was demanded by the machine, 
was so close that the result was in doubt until 
the Convention met. Even then it was only 
because most of the uninstructed delegates 
voted with the machine that Mr. La Follette 
was finally defeated by a vote of 643 to 416. 
This test vote came upon the question whether 
the platform should contain a plank mildly 
indorsing the present Governor’s administra- 
tion. In the platform, however, this single 
plank was the only one. regarding which Mr. 
La Follette’s supporters were not successful. 
His demand that the property of corporations 
should be taxed at the same rate as the farms 
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and homes of individuals was accepted ina 
plank well worded, though lacking a little in 
precision. His demand that the issuing of 
passes to public officials by railroad, tele- 
graph, express, tefephone companies, etc., 
should be prohibited was incorporated in a 
plank absolutely satisfactory to all who object 
to this form of bribery. His demand that 
the presence of the lobby at the State Capitol 
during the sessions of tne Legislature should 
be brougnt to an end was also accepted; and 
finally—the greatest victory of all—a plank 
was adopted demanding « such legislation as 
will secure to every citizen the freest expres- 
sion of his choice in the selection of candi- 
dates.” With this plank in the platform it 
will be difficult for the next Legislature to re- 
ject the bili establishing direct primaries, and 
thus overthrowing the despotic power exer- 
cised by the machine in the choice of candi- 
dates. These concessions furnish evidence of 
the power of the campaign conducted by Mr. 
La Follette. Only the tradition requiring the 
renomination of a governor unless the party 
would confess the failure of its administra- 
tion prevented Mr. La Follette’s complete 
success. The apologists for the Governor 
declared that it was not his fault that the 
anti-monopoly pledges of the State campaign 
in 1896 were unfulfilled, and many of them 
expressed themselves in favor of the reform 
measures championed by Mr. La Follette, 
Of course Mr. La Follette, like all persons 
who try to purify their organization, was 
charged with disloyalty to it, but we think 
that in the end the Republican party in 
Wisconsin will recognize that he has ren- 
dered it a distinguished service in fighting 
against the forces most dangerous to its hold 
upon the plain people of the State. 


@ 


A valued correspondent of 
The Outlook, who attended 
the recent Congress of Municipal Officials at 
Detroit, calls our attention to a speech deliv- 
ered there which was almost ignored in the 
press dispatches, yet was received by the 
Convention as its most inspiring message, 
The address in question was that delivered 
by Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, whese 
public-spirited administration has won for 
him the high regard of municipal reformers. 
A few of his characteristic utterances were as 
follows : 


A Municipal Ideal 


Public ownership is another name for co-opera- 
tion . .. The chief value that we are to find 
through municipal ownership will be found in 
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the improved quality of our citizenship. The 
people will learn that they can serve themselves 
better without profit than any private co-pora- 
tion can serve them with profit as ar. incentive 
to this effort. The movement for public owner- 
ship is the government seeking the gond of all, as 
against the individual who seeks only his own 
good. It is a s:ecognition of the fundamental 
fact that the humblest citizen is entitled to the 
greatest degree of comfort that associated effort 
can provide. It is organized love manifesting 
itself in service ; it is dethroning millionaires and 
exalting the millions. Happily we are passing 
away from the mere worship of dollars to a real- 
ization of the truth so tersely stated by the sim- 
ple Nazarene nearly nineteen hundred years ago, 
“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” and we 
are coming to measure men not by their ability 
to organize industry and use their fellow men 
simply as profit-making machines, but by their 
ability to organize industry to serve their fellow 
men. I deny any man the right tosay that I am 
making a warfare upon wealth; | am pleading 
for more wealth; I am pleading that more of our 
people nuw doomed to hopeless poverty may 
share in the wealth that their hands have pro- 
duced ; 1 am pleading tor a social order of fair 
play, a social order of doing as you.would be 
done by; and I deny any man or woman any 
claim to alove of country,unless that man or 
woman is as willing to serve the country in time 
of peace as the most devoted soldier in time of 
war. 

That this address should have been re- 
ceived with prolonged applause at this great 
gathering of city officials furnished gratifying 
evidence that the men who are being elected 
by popular vote respond to the ideal of in- 
dustrial democracy. 


® 


The death of Mr. Row- 
land Hazard. of Peace Dale, 
Rhode Island, through heart failure, on Tues- 
day of last week, removes another distin- 
guished member of a family which has held 
a position of leadership in the field of busi- 
ness and also in the fields of philosophy and 
philanthropy. Like so many other philanthro- 
pists, Mr. Hazard was of Quaker stock, and, 
notwithstanding his inherited wealth, retained 
the Quaker sympathy with reforms. His 
serious interest in politics led to his nomina- 
tion as independant candidate for Governor 
of Rhode Island in 1875, when he received a 
plurality of the popular vote, but failed of 
election in the Legislature. Though his fam- 
ily were pioneers in woolen manufacturing, 
and Mr. Hazard’s business interests were 
largely centered in this industry, Mr. Hazard 
was one of the first prominent manufacturers 
in any of our industries to advocate a reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and it was largely through 
his influence that the Providence “ Journal,” 
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in which he was interested, came to advocate 
the free-trade ideals of co-operation between 
Nations and equal taxation for all industries. 
Mr. Hazard was also warmly interested in the 
work for Indians, which centered in the Lake 
Mohawk conferences, and gave it his gener- 
ous support. He was for many years a 
trustee of Brown University, and was a Fellow 
of this institution at the time of his death. 
He was likewise a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions. The duties of these positions, 
added to those he had as treasurer of the 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, and 
President of several minor industrial com- 
panies, made his life one of many-sided activ- 
ity. The manliness of his character and the 
breadth of his sympathies showed him to be 
aman of as much personal charm as intel- 
lectual power. 


e 


Naturally, the ques- 
tion of enforcing the 
demands of the United States against Tur- 
key has been laid aside during the war with 
Spain. It is now revived, just as peace has 
been attained, by the publication of the 
Porte’s reply to ourdemand. The answer is, 
in brief, a distinct refusal to comply—courte- 
ously worded, but ciear in intent. Turkey 
holds that any losses sustained by American 
missionaries or other American citizens dur- 
ing the Armenian troubles were caused by 
mob violence, and that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the acts of lawless 
individuals. Pains bas been taken to point 
out that similar claims made by European 
Nations have been refused recognition on the 
same ground. So far as we know, the Porte 
merely ignores that part of our claim which 
sets forth the undoubted fact that Turkish 
soldiers and officers refused to interfere to 
prevent or stop these outrages. More than 
that, it is capable of proof that the soldiers 
actually instigated the violence, and to some 
degree took partinit. Asa matter of course 
the Porte denies all complicity in the crime, 
but the truth is well established. There may 
be a question as to the liability of a nation 
for individual] acts of citizens—although rep- 
aration in such cases has often been asked 
and granted—but there can be no possibility 
of doubt that the circumstances in this par- 
ticular case give good ground for the United 
States to insist upon apology and restitution. 
The reply of Turkey simply leaves the case 
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where it was; every one has known from the 
beginning that nothing but threats backed 
with a show of force would impress the 
Turkish authorities—to diplomatic notes she 
is impervious. What is advisable and wise 
action under all the present circumstances is 
quite another question, and one which may 
be safely left to the State Department and 
the President. 


& 


Sir Herbert Kitchener 
has begun the final ad- 
vance on Omdurman, near Khartoum, and 
the capture and occupation of the latter city 
will complete the reconquest of the Soudan 
for Egypt. British troops have left Cairo, 
and the Egyptian contingent is being ma- 
noeuvred to effect a junction with these rein- 
forcements. The exact position of the Khal- 
ifa’s troops is not known, neither is the 
British General’s plan of attack; but we 
may be certain that the contingencies have 
been well calculated and that an effective 
blow will be struck. The dervishes are 
weaker in numbers, equipment, and leader- 
ship than they were before the battle of 
Atbara, and their defeat is a foregone conclu- 
sion. British comment seems to be concerned 
more about the issues which will be raised 
by the occupation of Khartoum than about 
the immediate success of the expedition. 
- Will the plan of conquest s‘op there, or will 
it be adjusted to the ambitious schemes of 
Mr. Rhodes, who is believed to demand a 
continuation of the British advance southerly ? 
There isa threat that certain Abyssinian rights 
may be exercised if the advance is continued 
sou hward, and M. Léontieff, the Prussian 
adviser of the Negus, is understood to have 
the active co-operation of France in interpos- 
ing all possible obstacles to that complete 
control of the Nile Valley which is co>- 
sidered to be the aim of the British. The 
latter have not yet gone far enough south to 
make good their claim of control. Whether 
they will be permitted todo so witbout a 
struggle is the exigent point raised by the 
approaching struggle with the dervishes. 


® 


General Tchernaieff, who died 
Rae ai Suddenly in St. Petersburg 

last week. gained his greatest 
renown by a flat disobeyal of orders. It was 
in 1865, when he was in command of a Rus- 
sian expedition through the Siberian moun- 
tain-passes and into Turkestan. He took by 
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assault the town of Tchemkend, but was 
driven back when he attacked the important 
city Tashkend, eighty miles south of Tchem- 
kend. In the latter place he wintered and 
gained strength, and in the spring, contrary 
to direct orders from St. Petersburg, assaulted 
Tashkend, with complete success. The pos- 
session of the place was highly important to 
the Russian plans of advancing the empire’s 
territorial power and the future possibilities 
since so wonderfully developed. Instead of 
being punished, Gene:al Tchernaieff was 
praised, féted, and promoted. Long before 
this he had distinguished himself by military 
services in the Crimean war and in conflicts 
with the Khirgiss tribes General Tcher- 
naieff’s latest campaign was in 1875 and 1876, 
in which latter year he was Commander of 
the Servian army which, despite the Russian 
volunteers by which it was strengthened and 
its able General, was defeated by the insur- 
gents. The proclamation by the Russian 
General of Milan, as King of Servia, did much 
to bring about the troublous times that fol- 
lowed. In 1882 General Tchernaieff was 
made Military Governor of Tashkend. 


& 


, The Governmentof New- 

A Curious Monopoly 4 
foundland, having run 
the railway and telegraph systems for several 
years at an annual loss and apparently 
despairing of a business revival under present 
conditions, has placed a capitalist named 
Reid in control, and in return for his risk 
and management has given him a land grant 
of 3,750,000 acres, about three-twentieths of 
the land surface of the island. Never has 
such a surrender as this taken place in any 
English-speaking colony; but there seems to 
have been little protest against it, doub less 
because of the long pros ration of business 
and the hope that this change, unprecedented 
as it is, might bring a revival of prosperity. 
Mr. Reid has also acquired the dry dock at 
St. John’s, and, as the assignee of certain 
contracts and charters, has the power of con- 
structing a railway to the best mining lands 
of the island, and another from Cape Ray to 
a point on the eastern coast, which is 1,600 
miles from Valentia, Ireland. This was part 
of an enterprise undertaken sixteen years 
ago by an incorporated company for the pur- 
pose of shortening the Atlantic voyage. It 
was intended to establish a ferry service 
between Cape Breton and Newfoundland, 
and construct a railway across the latter island 
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to the eastern coast from a point on which 
fast steamships were to sail for Valentia, with 
an anticipated reduction of two days in the 
time of the voyage. It is not known whether 
Mr. Reid intends to revive this scheme; but 
it is certain that his initiative has put ren: wed 
confidence in the business interests of New- 
foundland. The action of the Government 
has made him dictator of the island both in 
business and politics. 


® 





The New Monroe Doctrine 


The new imperialism, which we may cali the 
‘imperialism of liberty, is regarded by many 
as inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. 
If it were so, this would not constitute a con- 
ciusive objection. A political doctrine appro- 
priate or even necessary at one epoch ina 
nation’s history may become inappropriate, 
injurious, or even fatal at another epoch. 
Policies are like clothes; we change them as 
we grow. But in fact the doctrine of the 
new imperialism, the imperialism of liberty, 
is a natural extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The same spirit of generous consid- 
eration for other and struggling peoples, and 
the same broad and wise regard for our 
National interests which led to the foundation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, leads, in our time, 
to the doctrine of the new imperialism, the 
imperialism. of liberty. 

What was the Monroe Doctrine? 

In 1823 the revolution in France had 
spent its force; imperialism had reasserted 
itself. The Holy Alliance had been formed 
by the great Continental powers for the pur- 
pose of repressing the democratic uprising 
and re-establishing absolutism. Barbarism 
was re-enthroned in France. The Inquisi- 
tion was restored in Spain. It was under- 
stood that the Holy Alliance intended to 
extend its operations to America and aid 
Spain in its warfare against revolted colonies 
on this side of the Atlantic. Great Britain 
began to dread the reaction’ which it had 
helped to promote and’ make victorious— 
Great Britain, which had not only vanquished 
Napoleon, but had helped to put Louis XVIII. 
on the throne of France and to re-establish 
the authority of Jesuitism in Spain Then 
it was that Mr. Canning, Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs in England, suggested to the 
United States the propriety of making a pro- 
test against any intervention by Europe in 
the affairs ot America. 


The suggestion was 
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adopted, and the famous Monroe Doctrine 
was embodied in a declaration by President 
Monroe in his annual message (December, 
1823). He said that “we should consider 
any attempt on their part [the allied 
powers] to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphére as dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; and that » we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing or controlling in any manner 
their destiny (¢. ¢., that of American Re- 
publics), in any other light than as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” “This declaration,” said 
Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, “ together with this 
known sentiment of the British Cabinet and 
Nation, put a end to any designs which may 
have been entertained looking toward armed 
intervention in American affairs. The spirit 
which inspired the declaration was a pro- 
phetic appreciation of our own interests and 
a humane sympathy with other weaker and 
oppressed peoples; that which gave it 
strength was the knowledge that it repre- 
sented the sentiments of both Great Britain 
and the United States, though no such formal 
alliance for liberty was formed between them 
as had been formed for despotism by Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, France, and Spain.” 

The new imperialism—the imperialism of 
liberty—so far from being inconsistent with the 
Monroe Doctrine, is simply an extension of it 
to a new and larger sphere. It is the revival 
in our times of the same spirit, and the employ- 
ment of the same political force. It is the rec- 
ognition on our part that it is our interest, no 
less than that of Great Britain, that nations 
just emerging from barbarism shall have 
freedom of self-development; it is the decla- 
ration on our part that any attempt to impede 
that free self-development and make the nas- 
cent State tributary to some other commu- 
nity—as Russia, Germany, or France—wili de 
regarded by us as an unfriendly act; ani it 
is the establishment not of a formal alliance 
but of a mutual good understanding between 
Great Britain and ourselves, so that as a 
result we stand together against absolutism 
everywhere, and for liberty, justice, and a 
fair opportunity for nations just entering into 
the life of the world. 

That our natural interests demand for 
China the privileges of civilization, and there- 
fore demand for her justice, freedom, and 
education, we showed last week. No Nation 
can live to itself, any more than any indi- 
vidual can live to himself. Any policy, 
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whether imposed by force from without or 
spontaneously evolved from within, which 
isolates a nation from tbe other nations of 
the world, is fatal to its growth and therefore 
to its life. Theinterests of America demand 
for the people of China an opportunity for 
free development. Our treaties with China 
give us a right to insist that all commercial 
privileges accorded tothe most favored Nation 
shall beaccorded tous. Absolutism in China, 
shutting off from Chinese markets American 
goods, and making China tributary to Russia 
or to Germany, does not threaten our life as 
absolutism triumphant in South America, Cen- 
tral America, or Mexico might have threatened 
itin 1823. But just in the measure in which 
it succeeds, it endangers our growth and is 
an injustice to us as well as to China. Our 
duty coincides with our interest. Humanity 
is as much outraged by oppression on one 
side of the globe as on the other. Our duty 
to interfere for the protection of struggling 
and oppressed peoples in America was 1m- 
posed not merely by the accident of their 
geographical position, but by the fact that 
this accident gave us power to interfere 
effectually. And if a larger power and a 
wider world-interest bring us now into as 
close relations with the East as, in 1823, we 
were with struggling peoples in our Southern 
hemisphere; if our imperial growth has 
given us a power to exercise a political in- 
fluence which we did not then possess, these 
changes make the duty of sympathy with the 
struggling peoples of the East as sacred now 
as was the duty of sympathy with the strug- 
gling peoples of the South three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

Nor is the power wanting. The same Great 
Britain which suggested the Monroe Doctrine 
to the United States in 1823 is ready to 
make a similar suggestion to the United 
States in 1898, or to receive it from us; has 
indeed already let the world know that she 
is more than willing to stand with us for 
justice, liberty, and education whenever and 
by whomsoever they are assailed. This did 
not mean in 1823 a formal alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States, and it 
does not mean such an alliance now. It 
did not mean a declaration of war agairst 
every act of oppression in the New World 
then, and it does not mean a declaration of 
war against every act of oppression in tne 
Old World now. It does not mean that we 
are to assume the office of a knigh -errant 
and go searching the world for wrongs to be 
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righted and oppressed to be succored. It 
does not mean that we are to insist that all 
pecples are competent to govern themselves ; 
or that nations must adopt our form of politi- 
cal organization. But it does mean the 
consciousness in ourselves and the declaration 
to others that our National sympathies are 
everywhere on the side of justice, freedom, 
and education; it does mean the natural 
self-consciousness that in this respect our 
spirit and that of the people of Great Brit- 
ain are one; and it does mean that the 
enemies of justice, freedom, and education 
the world over must héreafter reckon with 
America and Great Britain as the open, 
avowed, and courageous friends of these 
inalienable rights of humanity. 

It is said that this is vague? Yes! it is 
vague, Sentiment is always vague. As re- 
ligious sen*iment must precede its formulat on 
in a theological creed or its organization 
in a working Church, so political sen-iment 
must precede its formulation in a political 
platform or its effective operation in National 
action, But vague though it be, it involves 
certain definite aims to be kept steadily in 
view, certain principles to be faithfully fol- 
lowed, They are suchas these: 

Wherever the American flag has gone up, 
carrying American supremacy with it—as in 
Cub. Porto Rico, the Ladrones, and the 
Philippines—it must not come down until 
the people who bave lived under it, if it be 
only for one hour, have a government which 
assures them justice, liberty, and education. 
By justice we mean an adequate protection 
for life, property, and liberty in return for 
taxes paid; by liberty we mean tke right of 
every man to think, say, or do what he 
pleases provided he does not violate a right 
of his fellow-man; and by education we 
mean such instruction at public expense in 
the rudiments of knowledge as is a necessary 
preparation for self-development. 

Wherever the American flag goes and 
carries with it the supremacy of the American 
Nation, it must carry with it the “ open door.” 
It must mean not schemes to enrich our- 
selves at our neighbors’ expense, not pecuiiar 
privileges and special monopolies for Ameri- 
cans, but a free field and no favors. What- 
ever tariff is adopted must be for the benefit 
of the province, not for the benefit of the 
mother-land at the expense of the province. 
Our systems of trade and taxation must be 
Ang'o-Saxon, not Spanish. 

Wherever a treaty gives us a right to all 
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the trade facilities of the more favored Na- 
tions we must insist firmly and persistently 
that these facilities shall be ours; not merely 
nor mainly because so our interests will be 
conserved, but because this means justice, 
liberty, civilization, and a restricted trade 
means injustice, despotism, anu paralysis. 

Finally, the American people must under- 
stand, must make their representatives at 
home and abroad understand, and the people 
of Great Britain understand, and the world 
understand, that the Anglo-Saxon race is a 
unit in its belief in and support of justice, 
liberty, and education; and to the promotion 
of this higher life all international policies 
must be shaped and guided. Let this prin- 
ciple be distinctly understood and this policy 
be consistently pursued, and we shall find our 
allies in the peoples of all Eastern Europe. 
And the political power of the future lies 
with the people, not with the classes. 

This is the new Monroe Doctrine, the new 
imperialism, the imperialism of liberty. 


® 


Secondary Education 


The Duke of Devonshire’s Bill for the re- 
form of secondary education in Great Britain 
has aroused much interest, though some of 
its features have been sharply criticised. 
British opinion is at present deeply concerned 
about the question, because one of its phases 
is connected with the decline of trade during 
the past decade. More especially has the in- 
dustrial advance of Germany shown the direct 
benefit of technical education to manufacturing 
processes, while at the same time compelling 
attention to the defects of such education in 
England. Apart from technical instruction 
there has also been deep dissatisfaction with 
the lack of method which marks the general 
oversight of secondary education. An edu- 
cational department and a science and art 
department are at present charged with 
responsibilities which are isolated and frag- 
mentary, without unity in plan or execution. 
To remedy this the Duke of Devonshire has 
introduced a bill, to be followed next session 
by a complementary measure, providing for 
a Board of Education with a political head 
responsible to Parliament. The Board will 
have control of primary as well as secondary 
education, and will effect such reorganization 
of both as is necessary to give the highest 
efficiency attainable. Nevertheless, the work 
of the Board is not to be too highly central- 
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ized. but the co-operation of the municipal- 
ities is expected and relied upon. 

The effect of the measure, which will prob- 
ably pass both houses of Parliament prac- 
tically in its present shape, will be a recog- 
nition by the State of the unity of the whole 
problem ot National education, a recognition 
which has hitherto been prevented by the 
detached and irregular working of depart- 
ments. According to a well-known British 
authority, numerous applications were made 
recently for aid to be given by the science 
and art department to certain branches of 
technical instruction; but the confusion and 
lack of administrative order revealed by the 
inability to grant these petitions made a 
strong argument for systematic reorganiza- 
tion. The bill will, as already noted, provide 
for political control of the leading features 
of the new system, and will settle their proper 
order and relation; but it is only recognized 
as the beginning of a work whose details 
must be left to the conjoint wisdom of edu- 
cational experts. The recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Education have 
largely guided in the preparation of the 
measure, and these are to be interpreted in 
the light of the newest and best thought, 
especially with reference to scientific and 
technical instruction. It is not without 
urgent reason that British manufacturers 
have been asking themselves, How can we 
prevent Germany from capturing our mar- 
kets? And the more they think about it, 
the more clearly they see that the problem is 
an educational one. 


® 
Fellowship in Work 


The comradeship of work is an element 
which is rarely taken into account, but which 
is of great importance from many points of 
view. Men who work together have not only 
the same interests, but are likely to develop 
a kinship of thought and feeling. Their as- 
sociation extends beyond working hours, and 
includes: their higher and wider interests. 
There seems to be something in the putting 
forth of effort upon the same material or for 
the same end which binds men together with 
ties which are not wholly the result of prox- 
imity. Those who have given no thought to 
the educational side of work, and who are 
ignorant that it has such a side, are, never- 
theless, brought within the unifying influence 
of a process which, using mainly the hands 
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and the feet, is insensibly training the whole” 
nature. 

There is a deeper unity in the work of the 
world than has been clearly understood as 
yet; there is that vital unity which binds to- 
gether those who are not only engaged in a 
common task, but who are also involved ina 
common spiritual process. The very neces- 
sity of work carries with it the implication of 
an incomplete world and an imperfectly de- 
veloped society. The earth was not finished 
when it was made ready for the appearance 
of man; it will not be finished until man has 
done with it. In the making of the world 
man has his part; here, as elsewhere, he 
meets God and co-operates with him; the 
divine and the human combining to perfect 
the process of unfolding and evolution. Until 
the work of men has developed it, the earth 
is raw material. It is full of power, but that 
power is not conserved and directed; it is 
full of the potentialities of fertility, but there 
are no harvests; all manner of possibilities 
both of material and spiritual uses are in it— 
food, ore, force, beauty—but these possibil- 
ities must await the skill of man before they 
can be turned into wealth, comfort, art civ- 
ilization. God gives the earth as a mine, 
and man must work it; as a field, and 
man must till it; as a reservoir of force, 
and man must make connection with it; 
as the rough material out of which order, 
symmetry, utility, beauty, culture may be 
wrought, and men must unfold these higher 
uses by intelligence, skill, toi', and character, 
At some time every particle of the civilized 
world has been like the old frontier on this 
continent, and men have reclaimed either the 
desert or the wilderness by their heroic sac- 
rifices and labors. Itisa misuse of language, 
therefore, to say that the world is made; it 
is not made, because it is being made century 
by century through the toil of successive 
generations. 

Now, this creative process, in which God 
and men unite, is what we call work. It is 
not a process introduced among men as an 
afterthought or as a form of punishment; it 
was involved in the initial creative act, and 
it is part of the complete creative act. The 
conception of a process of development car- 
ries with it the idea, not of a finished but of 
an unfinished world; it interprets history 
not as a record of persons and events sepa- 
rate from the stage upon which they appear, 
like actors on the boards, but as the story of 
the influence of an unfinished world upon an 
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undeveloped race, and of the marvelous un- 
folding through which the hidden powers 
and qualities of the material and the worker 
are brought into play. Work becomes, there- 
fore, not only a continuation of the divine 
activity in the world, but a process inwrought 
into the very constitution of that world. 
Growth is the divinest element in life, and 
work is one of the chief factors in growth. 

The earth is, therefore, in its full unfolding 
and its final form, the joint product of the 
love and power of God and the toil and sacri- 
fice of men; the creative purpose is not ac- 
complished in a single act; it is being wrought 
out through a long progression of acts; and 
in this continuous process God and men are 
brought together in a way which makes the 
labor of the hand the work also of the spirit. 
If one reflects on all that this intimate co-op- 
eration of the divine and the human in the 
fields, the factories, and the shops means, 
the nobility of work and its possibilities of 
spiritual education become _ impressively 
clear. In this fellowship men are trained in 
ways of which they are insensible ; spiritual 
results are accomplished within them of 
which they are unconscious. The Infinite is 
nowhere more beneficently present than in 
the strain and anguish of toil; and the 
necessity of putting forth one’s strength in 
some form of activity is not a hardship but 
a divine opportunity. 

To well-conditioned men work is a joy; 
under normal conditions, for healthful men, 
it is always a joy. The spiritual meaning 
behind the hard face which toil wears makes 
itself dimly understood at times, and men 
sing at their tasks, not only out of pure exu- 
berance of good spirits and sound health, but 
because there is something essentially rhyth- 
mical and harmonious in their toil. The 
song of the sailor at the windlass is a song 
of fellowship; an expression of the deep- 
ened consciousness of strength and exhilara- 
tion which come from standing together in 
a joint putting forth of strength. The ideal 
development involves harmonious adjustment 
of the man to the world, through complete 
development of his personality and through 
complete unity with the race; and the deep- 
est and most fruitful living is denied those 
who fail of entire unfolding in either of these 
hemispheres, which together make up the 
perfect whole. In genuine culture solitude 
and society must both find place; a man 
must secure the strength and poise which 
enable him to stand alone, and he must also 
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unite himself in hand, mind, and heart with 


his fellows. In isolation the finer parts of 
nature wither; in fellowship they bear noble 
fruitage. To work in one’s day with one’s 
fellows; to accept their fortune, bear their 
burdens, perform their tasks, and accept 
their rewards; to be one with them in the 
toil, sorrow. and joy of life, is to put one’s 
self in the way of the richest growth and the 
purest happiness. 


@ 
Incidental Heroism 


Now that the war is over and the bold 
ou'lines of recent events are being more care- 
fully filled in with details of individual history, 
the value of courage, not only for great en- 
terprises but for daily happenings, becomes 
more clear. The men in the tropics have 
suffered more from physical conditions than 
from the assaults or resistance of the Spanish. 
They have lived in an almost intolerable 
atmosphere; they have been drenched with 
rain; they have suffered shockingly and, in 
many cases inexcusably, from inadequate 
provision for their comfort and health. Under 
these circumstances there has been a revela- 
tion of patience, pluck, and staying-power 
which is quite as stimulating and impressive 
as the brilliant fl shes of heroism which have 
lighted every battle or skirmish. Evidently 
the greatest strain to which the spirits of the 
men in the field has been subjected has come, 
not in moments of great peril, but in persist- 
ent conditions of discomfort. There has 
been a cool indifference to the sting of 
unnecessary physical misery which the coun- 
try cannot afford to forget; a steadiness 
of bearing under the pressure of madden- 
ing lack of proper foresight which it ought 
to honor and emulate! It is true that it 
is the soldier's part not to make reply, 
but to do and die; nevertheless, the soldier 
is human, and all the discipline in the 
world cannot, and does not, dull his sensibil- 
ities nor deaden his feelings. He is accus- 
tomed to the hardships which are inevitable, 
but he revolts quite as quickly as the civilian 
agaiust discomforts which are avoidable 
under competent management. All honor, 
then, to the men who have suffered unneces- 
sary hardships in the same spirit in which 
they have faced the necessary perils of war. 
The country will not rest until it knows the 
truth about army management during the 
past three months; but it does not need to 
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investigate in order to discover and honor 
the patience and courage of its faithful serv- 
ants in the field. 


@ 


The Spectator 


To hold one’s self so well in hand that in 
an emergency the right thing is done or the 
right thing i, said, is one of tne most difficult 
things in all the world. The Spectator has 
schooled himself for years to be able to do 
both these things, and yet he never accom- 
plishes anything n arer than an approxima- 
tion to the best. When he fails to make an 
utter idiot of himself he is full of self-con- 
gratulation. But the complacency which 
comes from this is quickly dashed by the 
thought which came too late of what he 
might have said or done. Oh, if he could 
only have said the things he thought of after 
the event, when it was all too late, what a 
wit the Spectator would have been! As it 
is, he must place himself humbly in the rear 
ranks and be grateful that he passes muster 
at all. But the Spectator was particularly 
pleased the other evening. A retired clergy- 
man, seventy-odd years of age, and renowned 
for his eloquence in the pulpit and his learn- 
ing in the study, was visiting at the same 
place as the Spectator. They left at the 
same time. The clergyman asked his wife 
with some svlicitude: “ Did I say anything 
wrong, my dear?” “ Oh, nothing very shock- 
ing.” was the response, “but you need to 
keep your wits about you.” 


& 

This was delightful. Here was this dis- 
tinguished teacher of men absolutely and 
humbly in the hands of his mentor because 
he could not always keep his wits about him. 
That’s the rub. Keeping one’s wits about 
him is not an easy job by along shot. The 
other day the Spectator was driving in the 
country and came to the intersection of three 
roads. Ina bush at the intersection was a 
sign pointing in no particular way and read- 
ing, “ Private Road.” Which was the private 
road the Spectator did not know, but he knew 
that the private road was not the one he 
wanted to take, but on the contrary. He 
chose the road which seemed to be most 
traveled, thinking that the chances were 
that that was the public road. On the con- 
trary, it was not. It led to a newly furnished 
house in the woods and there ended. As 
the Spectator turned to go to the intersec- 
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tion and make a new choice, a handsomely 
appointed trap was driven to the door by a 
very handsome woman. By her side sat a 
lean and hungry-looking chap, smooth of 
face and sour of aspect. In a voice as 
commanding as so small a fellow could sum- 
mon for the occasion he said to the Specta- 
tor: “What do you want here?” “I am 
looking for the road to so and so. I appear 
to have gone wrong.” “ The road you want 
is somewhere else,’ the Cassius-like little 
man said angrily ; ‘this is private property.” 
Here was so much rudeness that the Spec- 
tator’s wits deserted him, and he drove off 
the private property as quickly as his livery 
hack could take him. He said not a word 
when there were so many things he might 
have said. For instance, he might have 
thanked the sour and ungracious little man 
for his information and his courtesy, and 
have bowed with easy grace to the handsome 
lady in the little man’s trap. He might even 
have ventured to express the opinion that 
the little man must have been t» school to 
Chesterfield himself to have acquired such 
polish of manner. He might even have 
jumped out of his buggy and challenged the 
little fellow to alight and get the drub- 
bing he richly deserved. But the Specta- 
tor did none of these things. He lost his 
wits and, sitting in his buggy “like a bump 
on a log,” as the darkies say in the South, 
he drove off the private property, wondering 
whether the handsome lady in the little man’s 
trap did not think him a poltroon. And he 
apologized to Mrs. Spectator, who is also a 
handsome woman, for not having done some- 
thing at once instead of waiting to think of 
things to do when it was all too late. But, 
on the whole, probably it was better that the 
Spectator should have lost his wits on this 
occasion; certainly it was better for the crusty 
little man with such lofty ideas of proprie- 
tary rights, for the Spectator weighs four 
stone more than he does, and must have a 
reach at least four inches greater. In these 
war-like times the most mild-mannered men 
think of fighting with entire naturalness. 


8 


While still smarting under the mortification 
of this humiliating encounter, where the Spec- 
tator left undone all the things he should 
have done, he was walking in Broadway. He 
was slapped on the shoulder by a man who 
smiled at him with geniality and entire 
assurance. Now if there is one thing in all 
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the world the Spectator abhors it is to be 
slapped on the shoulder from behind and by 
some one not seen by himin the act. In this 
instance the Spectator was brought back 
instantly and rudely from his cogitations and 
stood in Broadway in bewildered confusion 
looking into the smiling face of a large and 
unknown man. “I would know you any- 
where by your walk,” the smiling man said. 
“You are Mr. Spectator.” The Spectator 
confessed the impeachment, but still looked 
bewildered and confused. “I am Henry 
Runaway and we went to school together.” 
The large and confidently smiling man held 
out his hand as he said this and the Specta- 
tor found himself shaking hands with much 
cordiality with the most cruel rascal the 
Spectator ever had any knowledge of. Now 
the Spectator would have walked ten miles 
in his bare feet rather than to have shaken 
hands on terms of equality and comradeship 
with this man, who is as conscienceless a 
criminal as ever lived. Gifted with personal 
beauty and cleverness of talk, he has com- 
mitted forgeries and thefts, he has ruined 
families and friends, he has betrayed every 
trust imposed on him and sought other trusts 
for the sole purpose of robbery, and yet be- 
cause the Spectator must lose his wits when a 
man but slaps him on the back, this unrepent- 
ant and unblushing outcast is greeted with the 
cordiality which should be reserved for the 
truly virtuous alone. To be sure it would 
no: have done any good to Henry Runaway 
for the Spectator to have refused his hand, 
but it hurt the Spectator mightily to think 
that his lack of self-command added some- 
what to Runaway’s assurance that he could 
do what he chose in this world and everybody 
would condone his offenses so long as he 
held up his head and showed a bold frout. 


® 


But it is nearly always the same way. If 
the Spectator have some unexpected propo- 
sition placed before him, he loses his hzad 
and makes an utter mess of the whole busi- 
ness. A neighbor called once to ask the 
Spectator to be a pall-bearer at the funeral 
of the caller's mother-in-law. This was a 
great surprise, for the Spectator did not 
know the mother-in-law except by reputation 
and was but slightly acquainted with the 
bereaved family. He had keard, however, 
as is the way in the country, where gossip 
travels with telegraphic speed, that this par- 
ticular mother-in-law had long been in the 
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habit of making things particularly lively for 
her daughter’s husband. That was about 
all he knew. But that did not justify him in 
losing his head when asked to officiate on the 
sad occasion of the lady’s funeral. He lost 
his head all the same, however, and responded 
to the invitation with great cordiality. “ With 
much pleasure,” he said; and so that there 
should be no mistake he repeated his accept- 
ance: “Certainly, with much pleasure.” 
Now the Spectator in ten seconds was cov- 
ered with mortification and wanted to do 
something to himself, but he could think of 
no punishment that suited the crime. All 
the same he could see even by the neighbor’s 
back as he walked away that he was smiling 
and mightily amused. 


‘ 


® 


When the Spectator does retain his pres- 
ence of mind in an emergency he does not 
acquit himself with any very great credit. 
For instance—these are not many, and it is 
easy to recall this particular one—he gath- 
ered himself together in a department store 
the other day and said something. He had 
been asked to make an exchange of one gar- 
ment for another by a lady in the country. 
This seemed a simple operation, and one 
within the capacity of the Spectator. But 
the new garment was nine cents less in price 
than the one taken back. Now the Specta- 
tor’s trouble began. He had to get that nine 
cents, and it was no easy matter. He had to 
subject himself to much severer inquisition 
than is required when one wishes to qualify 
as a voter and exercise the privileges of 
American citizenship. In the guardianship 
of a little girl he was sent off to submit him- 
self to the department store Jeffreys. But 
the little girl was too fast for him, and the 
Spectator quickly lost the scurrying little 
figure in the crowd of shoppers. Then he 
painfully made his way back to the counter 
where the exchange had been made. A sec- 
ond attempt was quite as disastrous. This 
time the young woman behind the counter 
lost ker patience, and was evidently suspi- 
cious of the Spectator. She probably thought 
the Spectator was up to some kind of a new 
game, whereas he was only very anxious to 
secure for the lady in the country the nine 
cents that was rightfully hers. Then the 
Spectator wanted to go about his own proper 
business. If he were playing a game it was 
awfully tiresome to him. So he accosted a 
large, fine-looking man who stood in a cen- 
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tral aisle and surveyed the busy scene with 
what seemed a proprietary air. To him the 


‘Spectator said, “ Are you the merchant prince 


conducting this establishment ?” This inquiry 
was made with the best manner the Spectator 
has at command in his most self-possessed 
moment. The large man seemed astonished, 
and his grandeur vanished, while a look of 
fear stole over hisface. Probably he thought 
he had a madman to deal with. And 
so he explained that he was a “floor- 
walker,” and he set about straightening out 
the Spectator’s difficulties. After a delay of 
half an hour a piece of pasteboard, four by 
three inches, was given to the Spectator, with 
the explanation that after having this docu- 
ment countersigned by some superior person 
in the cellar it was good for nine cents in 
trade. When this was done the Spectator 
could secure the garment for which he had 
come. The Spectator did not lose his wits 
this time. He became coldly angry. He 
tore up that pasteboard ticket into little bits, 
and, throwing it on the floor, he demanded, 
sternly, the petticoat for which he had come. 
He got it. But his presence of mind in this 
emergency had availed him noth.ug. He 
had lost three hours in a busy day: he had 
lost nine cents that did not belong to him ; 
he had hurt the feelings of a man whose im- 
posing appearance was, no doubt, most dear 
to him, and whose dignity of bearing was 
his chief stock-in-trade; and he had con- 
demned a business system which was prob- 
ably founded on much wise experience. And 
he carried back to the country the wrong 
kind of a petticoat. 
& 


So it may be better after all to lose one’s 
wits and seem to be a fool, than to preserve 
a presence of mind and act the very fool. 
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XII.—Fever Experiences—In Santiago—Dirt and 
Disease—Feeding the Starving 


Santiago de Cuba, August 6, 1898. 
RIDE goeth before a fall, and he that 
Pp boasteth of his immunity from sick- 
ness shall shortly be laid low with 
Cuban calentura! : 

Two weeks ago I was bragging to some of 
my newspaper acquaintances of my freedom 
from fever and was attributing it, rather 
complacently, to intelligent self control and 
careful observance of hygienic and sanitary 
laws. It was easy enough, I said, to avoid 
fever if a man would drink only boiled water, 
eat moderately and with discrimination, keep 
out of the sunshine in the middle of the day, 
and let strong liquors and tropical fruits en- 
tirely alone. My preaching was all right, 
but in pointing to my own case as a shining 
illustration of the beneficial results of pru- 
dence, temperatce, and care, 1 was a little 
premature. At three o'clock that very night 
I awoke in a chill, and before morning I had 
all the symptoms of calentura with a temper- 
ature of 104. 

Calentura, or Cuban malarial fever, comes 
on rather suddenly with a chill of greater or 
less severity and a violent headache. The 
temperature frequently rises to 105, and the 
fever, instead of being intermittent, runs 
continuously with little if any diurnal varia- 
tion. If the attack is not a very severe one 
the headache gradually subsides; the tem- 
perature falls to 102 or 103, and in the course 
of three or four days the disease begins to 
yield to treatment. In some cases the fever 
is interrupted by a second chill, followed by 
another rise of temperature; but, as a rule, 
there is only one chill and the fever, after 
running from four days to a week, gradually 
abates. The treatment most in favor here 
consists of the administration of a large dose 
of sulphate of magnesia at the outset, fol- 
lowed up with quinine and calomel, or per- 
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haps quinine and sulphur. The patient is 
not allowed to take any nourishment while 
the fever lasts, and if he keeps quiet, avoids 
sudden changes of temperature and does not 
fret, he generally recovers in a week or ten 
days. He suffers from languor and prostra- 
tion, however, for a fortnight or more, and if 
he overeats, moves about in the sunshine, or 
exposes himself to the night air, he is liable 
to have another chill with a relapse, in which 
the fever is higher and more obstinate, per- 
haps, than at first. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the fever is not dangerous, and the 
worst thing about it is the wretched, half- 
dead, half-alive condition in which it leaves 
one. Fortunately, my attack was not a very 
severe one, and I am sufficiently recovered 
to sit up and move a little about my room. 
I don’t feel as if I had energy enough left 
even to fan myself, but I can, perhaps, make 
a beginning on another letter. 

Through the courtesy of Admiral Sampson 
the Red Cross steamer State of Texas was 
the first vessel of any kind allowed to enter 
the harbor of Santiago after the surrender. 
We anchored Sunday evening off the foot of 
the street known as Calle Baja de la Marina, 
and early Monday morning steamed up to 
the most spacious and convenient pier in the 
city, made fast our lines, and began to dis- 
charge cargo. The dock and warehouse facili- 
ties of Santiago are fairly good. They are 
not so extensive as those of an American 
seaport of equal importance, but so far as 
they go they leave little to be desired. The 
pier at which the State of Texas lay was 
spacious and well built; an iron tramway ran 
from it to the customs warehouse, and with 
the help of one hundred stevedores, Mr. 
Warner, of Miss Barton’s staff, found it possi- 
ble to unload and store from three hundred 
and twenty-five to three hundred and fifty 
tons of foodstuffs per day. As soon as the 
steamer had made fast her liner a great 
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crowd of forlorn-looking men and chiliren, 
clo:hed in the loose, dirty, white cotton shirts 
and trousers and battered straw hats which 
make up the costume of the lower classes, 
assembled on the pier to stare at the new 
comers and watch the unloading of the ship. 
They were of all ages and complexions from 
coal-black, grizzle-headed old negroes leaning 
on canes to half-starved and half-naked Cuban 
children, whose tallowy faces and distended 
abdomens were unmistakable evidences of 
fever and famine. They were not, as a rule, 
emaciated, nor did they seem to be in the 
last stages of starvation; but the eagerness 
with which they crowded about the open 
ports of the steamer, and watched the bags 
of beans, rice, and corn meal as they were 
brought out by the stevedores, and placed on 
the little flatcars of the tramway, showed that 
at least they were desperately hungry. Now 
and then a few beans, or a few grains of rice, 
would escape from one of the bags through a 
small rip or tear, and in an instant half a 
dozen little children would be scrambling for 
them, collecting them carefully one by one 
and putting them into their hats or tying 
them up in their shirt-tails and the hems of 
their tattered frocks. In one instance half a 
bushel or more of corn meal escaped from a 
torn bag and lay in a heap on the dirty pier. 
One of the prowling Cuban boys espied it, 
gathered up a hatful of it, and then looked 
around for something in which he could put 
the remainder. Failing to see anything that 
could be utilized as a receptacle, he seemed 
for a moment to be in despair; but presently 
a bright thought flashed into his mind, and 
was reflected in his thin, eager, street-arab 
face. Taking out of his pocket two bits of 
dirty string, he tied his loose cotton trousers 
tightly around his ankles, and then, unbutton- 
ing his waist-band, he began scooping up 
the corn meal from the filthy planks, and 
shoveling it into his baggy breeches. Five 
minutes later he waddled off the pier in 
triumph, looking, so far as his legs were 
concerned, like a big, badly stuffed sawdust 
doll, or a half-starved gamin suffering from 
elephantiasis. 

As the day advanced the number of men 
and children who crowded about the steamer 
watching for opportunities to ilfer or pick 
up food became so great that it was neces- 
sary to clear the pier and put a guard of sol- 
diers there to exclude the public altogether. 
Then the hungry people formed in a dense 
mass in the street opposite the steamer, and 
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stood there in the blazing sunshine for hours, 
watching the little flat cars loaded with pro- 
visions as they were rolled past to the ware- 
house. From an English cable-operator, who 
came down to the pier, we learned that there 
had been nothing in the city to eat for weeks 
except rice, and that the supply was limited 
even of that. Hard-bread crackers had sold 
as high as one dollar apiece and canned meat 
at four dollars a can, and many well-to-do 
families had not tasted bread, meat, or milk 
in more than a month. 

Although there was said to be little or no 
yellow fever in Santiago, the captain of the 
State of Texas decided to quarantine the 
steamer against the shore, and gave notice 
to allon board that if any person left the 
ship he could not return to it. This made 
going ashore‘a serious matter, because there 
was virtually nothing to eat in the city, and 
no place for a stranger to stay, and if one 
cut loose from the steamer he might find 
himself without shelter and without any 
means whatever of subsistence. We had on 
board, fortunately. a young American named 
Elwell who had lived several years in San- 
tiago, and was well acquainted not on!y 
with its resources but with a large number 
of its citizens. He said that there wasa 
club there known as the Anglo-American 
Club. organized and supported by the foreign 
merchants of the city and the English cable- 
operators. Of this club he was one of the 
organizers and charter members, and although 
it had been closed during the blockade and 
siege it would probably be reopened at once, 
and with an introduction from him I could 
get aroom in it. He doubted whether the 
steward could give me anything to eat, but I 
could take food enough with me to last for 
a day or two, and as soon as poss.ble arrange- 
ments would be made to supply the club 
with provisions from the State of Texas. 
Encouraged by this statement of the possi- 
bilities, I decided Tuesday morning to aban- 
don the steamer and trust myself to the 
tender mercies of the city and the Anglo- 
American Club. Hastily packing up a couple 
of hand-bags, and hiring a ragged, dirty 
Cuban to carry them and act in the capacity 
of guide, I left the ship, elbowed my way 
through the crowd of people at the head of 
the pier, and entered one of the narrow, ill- 
paved, and incredibly dirty streets which 
lead upward from the water-front to the 
higher part of the city. 

The first impression made by Santiago 
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upon the new comer is one of dirt, disorder, 
and neglect. It always had the reputation 
of being the dirtiest city in Cuba, and at the 
time of the surrender it was at its worst. I 
hardly know how to give an adequate idea 
of it to one who is not familiar with Spanish- 
American cities and architecture, but I will 
try. In the first place, the site of the city is 
the slope of a hill which falls rather steeply 
to the water on the eastern side of the bay 
and is intersected here and there by what 
were originally gullies or ravines. The most 
important streets, such as Enramadas and 
Calle de la Marina, extend up and down the 
slope at right angles to the water-front, and 
are crossed at fairly regular intervals by 
narrower streets or alleys running horizon- 
tally along the hillside, fcllowing its contour 
and dipping down here and there into the 
gullies or ravines which stretch from the 
crest of the nill to the shore of the bay. As 
a result of the natural configuration of the 
ground there is hardly a street in the city 
that is even approximately level except the 
wide boulevard which forms the water-front. 
The east and west streets climb a rather steep 
grade from this boulevard to the crest of the 
elevation, and the north and south streets run 
up and down over the ridges and into the 
gullies of the undulating slope, so that where- 
ever one goes one finds one’s self either ascend- 
ing or descending a hill. The widest streets 
in the city—exclusive of the Cristina Boule- 
vard—are hardly more than thirty feet from 
curb to curb, and the narrowest do not ex- 
ceed fifteen. The pavements are made of 
unbroken stones and rocks from the size of 
one’s fist to the size of a bushel-basket; the 
sidewalks average from two to three anda 
half feet in width, and the gutters are open 
drains, broken here and there by koles and 
pockets filled with decaying garbage and 
dirty, foul-smeiling water. Piles of mango 
skins, ashes, old bones, filthy rags, dung, and 
kitchen refuse of all sorts lie here and there 
on the broken and neglected pavements, 
poisoning the air with foul exhalations and 
affording sustenance to hundreds of buzzards 
and myriads of flies; little rills of foul, dis- 
colored water trickle into the open gutters at 
intervals from the kitchens and cess-pools of 
the adjoining houses; every hole and crevice 
in the uneven pavement is filled wi-h rotting 
organic matter washed down from the higher 
levels by the frequent rains, and when the 
sea breeze dies away at night the whole 
atmosphere of the city seems to be pervaded 
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by a sickly, indescribable cdor of corruption 
and decay. I had expected, as a matter of 
course, to find Santiago in bad sanitary con- 
dition, but I must confess that I felt a lit‘le 
sinking of the heart when I first breathed 
that polluted air and realized that for me 
there was no return to the ship and that I 
must henceforth eat, work, and sleep in that 
fever-breeding environment. In a long and 
tolerably varied experience in Russia, the 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, and European Turkey, 
I have never seen streets so filthy as in some 
parts of this Cuban city, nor have I ever 
encountered such a variety of abominable 
stenches as I met with in the course of my 
shert walk from the steamer to the Anglo- 
American Ctub. 

The houses and shops which stand along 
these narrow, dirty streets are generally one 
story in height, with red tiled roofs, high, 
blank walls of stuccoed or plastered brick 
covered with a kalsomine wash of pale blue 
or dirty yellow ; large, heavy plank doors, and 
equally large. unglazed windows protected by 
prison gratings of iron bars and clcsed with 
tight inner snutters. There are no trees in 
the streets—at least in the business part of 
the city—no yards in front of the houses, no 
sh-p windows for the display of goods, and 
no windows of glass even in the best of pri- 
vate houses. I cannot remember to have seen 
a pane of window glass in this part of Cuba. 
The windows of both shops and houses are 
mere rectangular openings in the wall, six 
feet by ten or twelve feet in size, filled with 
heavy iron gratings or protected by orna- 
mental metal scrollwork embedded all around 
in the solid masonry. These barred windows 
with the heavy plank doors, thick stuccoed 
walls, and complete absence of architectural 
ornament make the narrow muddy streets 
look almost as gloomy and forbidding as if 
they were shut in by long rows of Russian 
prisons. The natural gloominess of the city, 
due to the narrowness of the streets and the 
character of the architecture, was heightened 
at the time of the surrender by the absence 
of a large part of the population and the con- 
sequent shutting up of more than half the 
houses. Thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren had fled to Caney and other suburban 
villages to escape the bombardment. and the 
long rows of closed and empty houses in some 
of the streets suggested a city stricken by 
pestilence and abandoned. Atthe time when 
we landed there was not a shop or a store 
open in any part of Santiago. Here and 
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there one might see a colored woman peering 
out through the grated window of a private 
house, or two or three naked children with 
tallowy complexions and swollen abdomens 
playing in the muddy gutter, but as a rule 
the houses were shut and barred and the 
streets deserted. 

The first pleasant impression that I re- 
ceived in Santiago was made by the Anglo- 
American Club. It was situated on a nar- 
row, dirty street behind the Spanish theater 
in a very low, disreputable part of the city, 
and did not impress me, at first sight, as 
being likely to afford even the ordinary 
necessities and comforts of life—much less 
the luxuries and conveniencies suggested to 
the mind of a city man by the word “club.” 
But external appearance in a Spanish-Ameri- 
can city is often deceptive, and it was so in 
this case. Opposite the rear or stage en- 
trance of the theater, where half a dozen 
soldiers of the Ninth Infantry were cooking 
breakfast in the street, my ragged Cuban 
guide turned into a dark vaulted passage 
which looked as if it might be one of the 
approaches to a jail. “It can’t be possible,” 
I said to myself, «that this damp, gloomy 
tunnel is the entrance to a club—the guide 
must have misunderstood the directions given 
him.” But the guide was all right. Ata 
distance of thirty-five or forty feet from the 
street the vaulted passage opened into a 
paved “patio” or court—a sort of large 
square well—in the center of which stood a 
green, thrifty, broad-leaved banana tree, fif- 
teen or twenty feetin height. From thecor- 
ners of this court, on the side opposite the 
street entrance, two broad flights of steps led 
up to what seemed to be a hanging garden 
of greenery and flowers, shut in on all sides by 
piazzas and galleries. Climbing one of these 
flights of steps I found myself in a second and 
higher patio, shaded by large mango and 
mamonilla trees, brightened by borders of 
flowering shrubs and plants, and filled with 
the fragrance of roses, geraniums, and pome- 
granate blossoms. The transition from the 
heat, filth, and sickening odors of the narrow 
street to the seclusion and shady coolness of 
this flower-scented patio was as delightful as 
it was sudden and unexpected. I could 
hardly have been more surprised if I had 
entered what I supposed to be a Siberian 
forwarding prison, and found myself in a 
conservatory of tropical plants and flowers. 
Around three sides of the patio were spacious 
piazzas in two tiers, and upon these piazzas 
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opened the living rooms of the club—about 
twenty in number—like the boxes or stalls in 
the galleries of a European theater. On the 
soutkern side of the patio was a large din- 
ing-room, and beyond this, occupying the 
whole width of the building and overlooking 
the street from a projecting balcony, was the 
reading-room. This was a high, cool, spa- 
cious apartment comfortably furnished with 
easy chairs, pictures, maps, hanging book- 
cases, a big library table covered with peri- 
odicals, and an American piano. The peri- 
odicals were not of very recent date, and the 
piano was somewhat out of tune, but I was 
so delighted with the shady, flower-bordered 
court-yard and the comfort and apparent 
cleanliness of the club as a whole that I felt 
no disposition to be hypercritical. To find 
such a haven of refuge at all in a city like 
Santiago was unexpected good fortune. To 
one who is unfamiliar with the distinctive 
peculiarities of Spanish-American architec- 
ture, nothing, at first, is more surprising than 
the contrast between the gloomy and unprom- 
ising exterior of a Cuban residence and the 
luxury and architectural beauty which one 
often finds hidden behind its grated windows 
and thick stuccoed walls. It is more sur- 
prising and striking in Santiago perhaps, 
than in most Spanish-American cities on ac- 
count of the narrowness and filthiness of the 
streets on which the houses even of the 
wealthiest citizens stand. In the course of 
the first week that I spent in the city I had 
occasion to enter a number of Spanish houses 
of the better class, and I never failed to ex- 
perience a little shock of surprise when I 
went from what looked like a dirty and neg- 
lected back alley into what seemed to be a 
Cuban jail, and found myself suddenly in a 
beautiful Moorish court, paved with marble, 
shaded by graceful, feathery palms, cooled by 
a fountain set in an oasis of greenery and 
flowers, and surrounded by rows of slender 
stone columns and piazzas twenty-five feet in 
width. The wealthy Spaniard or Cuban 
wastes no money in beautifying the outside 
of his house, because, standing as it does on 
a narrow, dirty street, it cannot be made at- 
tractive or imposing by any possible method 
of architectural treatment; but upon the 
ornamentation and embellishment of the patio 
or interior court he lavishes all his taste and 
skill. The patio of the Anglo-American 
Club was not nearly as large and attractive 
as the court-yards of private residences on 
Heredia Street, to which I gained access later, 
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but as it was the first house of the kind that 
I had seen in Cuba it made a very pleasant 
impression upon me. 

Upon presentation of my introduction from 
Mr. Elwell, the steward gave me one of the 
best rooms in the club, but said that it would 
be impossible to furnish me with food until 
he could get a cook and servants. The club 
had been closed for weeks; all of its em- 
ployees had fled from the city and he had 
been left entirely alone. I told him that I 
would try to forage for myse%—at least for 
the present—and that if worst should come 
to worst, I could live two or three days on 
the hard-bread and baked beans that I had 
brought with me from the ship. Refresh- 
ing myself with a bath, a cracker of hard- 
bread, and a drink of warm water from my 
canteen, I left my baggage in the steward’s 
care at the club and set out to explore the 
city. 

The only part of Santiago that presents 
anything like a clean and civilized appear- 
ance is that which adjoins the so-called 
“palace” of the Spanish Governor on the 
crest of the hill at the head of Marina Street. 
There, around a small, dusty, bush-planted 
plaza or park, stand the Governor’s residence, 
the old twin-belfried Cathedral, the San 
Carlos or Cuban Club, the “ Venus ” restau- 
rant, the post-office, and a few other public or 
semi-public buildings which make some pre- 
tensions to architectural dignity. With the 
exception of the massive stone Cathedral, 
however, they are all low, one story or two 
story brick houses covered with dirty white 
stucco, and would be regarded anywhere ex 
cept in Santiago as cheap, ugly, and insignifi- 
cant. 

In the course of my walk from the club 
to the plaza I met a few Cuban negroes in 
dirty white cotton shirts and trousers, and 
half a dozen or more pale-faced Spanish 
soldiers, but the streets in that part of the 
city seemed to be almost wholly deserted. 
Beyond the plaza, however, on Enramadas 
Street, I began to meet the stream of desti- 
tute refugees returning to the city from 
Caney, and a more dirty, hungry, sick and 
dejected looking horde of people I had never 
seen. When General Shafter gave notice to 
the Spanish military authorities that if San- 
tiago were not surrendered it would be bom- 
barded, fifteen or twenty thousand men, 
women, and children abandoned their homes 
and fled, most of them on foot, to various 
suburban villages north of the city. Eight 
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or ten thousand of these fugitives went to 
Caney, where, for nearly two weeks, they 
camped out in the streets, suffering every- 
thing that human beings can suffer from 
hunger, sickness, and exposure. Both Gen- 
eral Shafter and the Red Cross made every 
possible effort to relieve them by sending 
provisions to them from Siboney; but the 
distance from that base of supplies was fif- 
teen miles or more over a terrible road, the 
number of horses and mules available for 
transportation was hardly adequate to supply 
even our own army with ammunition and 
food, and the most that could be done for 
the refugees at Caney was to keep them from 
actually starving todeath. Hundreds of them 
perished, but they died from exposure, ex- 
haustion, and sickness, rather than from starva- 
tion. As soon as Santiago surrendered, these 
fugitives began to stream back into the city, 
and it was the advance guard of them that I 
met on Enramadas Street Tuesday morning. 
They represented both s:xes, all ages, all 
complexions and all classes of the popula- 
tion, from poor Cuban or negro women carry- 
ing huge bundles on their heads and leading 
three or four half naked children, to culti- 
vated, delicately nurtured, English-speaking 
ladies, wading through the mud in bedrag- 
gled white gowns, carrying nothing perhaps 
except a kitten or a cage of pet birds. Many 
of them were so ill and weak from dysentery 
or malarial fever that they could hardly limp 
along, even with the support of a cane, and 
all of them looked worn, exhausted, and ema- 
ciated to the last degree. Hundreds of these 
refugees died, after their return to Santiago, 
from diseases contracted in Caney, and if it 
had not been for the prompt relief given 
them by the Red Cross as soon as they 
reached the city, they would have perished 
by the thousand. With the aid and co-oper- 
ation of Mr. Ramsden—son of the British 
Consul—Mr. Michelson, a wealthy English 
mercoant, and two or three other foreign 
residents of Santiago, Miss Barton opened a 
soup kitchen on shore, as soon as provisions 
enough had been landed from the State of 
Texas to make a beginning, and before Tues- 
day night the representatives of the Red 
Cross had given bread and hot soup to more 
than ten thousand sick and half-starved peo- 
ple, most of them returned refugees from 
Caney who could not get a mouthful to eat 
elsewhere in the city, and who were literally 
perishing from hunger and exhaustion. 
GEORGE KENNAN, 
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Third Installment 


[This series of private letters from soldiers and sailors at the front is brought to a close, for the 


present at least, by the declaration of peace between the United States and Spain. 


We shall 


continue in special letters and articles to keep our readers well informed concerning the progress 


of events connected with American control in the West Indies and the Philippines. 


The problems 


and achievements of Peace are greater than those of War; American history in Cuba and Manila 
has only just begun ; bearing this in mind, The Outlook will continue, by every means at its com- 
mand, to convey to its readers intimate, judicial, and trustworthy news from special correspondents 


in the West Indies and the Philippines. 


We once more thank our readers for their courtesy in put- 


ting so large a number of letters of so interesting a character into our hands.—THE EpIrTors.] 


CONCERNING ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


The following letter from a naval officer on 
board the U.S. S. Yankee is of special signifi- 
cance because it throws | ght on the controversy 
which some of the daily newspapers so unw.sely 
waged for a time over the comparative merits of 
Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley. As 
a matter of fact, this correspondent, who knows 
whereof he speaks, places the Brooklyn (Com- 
modore Schley’s ship) after both the Oregon and 
the Texas (commanded by “ the good old Philip”) ; 
and his letter is a corroboration of Secretary 
Long’s judgment that first honors belong to 
Admiral Sampson. 

Guantanamo, Cuba, Saturday, July 30, 1898. 

. . . Since my Jast writing we have been 
lying quietly here in Guantanamo, discharg- 
ing our load of ammunition and taking in 
coal, Yesterday, however, we had a respite 
from work and went sightseeing! Admiral 
Sampson and his flag-lieutenant, Staunton, 
came on board. . . . We steamed west about 
forty miles, passing close by the entrance to 
Santiago, and on beyond some six miles to 
inspect the wrecks of the Admiral Oquendo 
and the Maria Teresa. The Vizcaya lies 
some ten miles further west, and the Cristo- 
bal Colon some thirty mites beyond the Viz- 
caya, so we could not go to them and get 
back here before night. The Maria Teresa 
and the Oquendo lay quite near each other 
high and dry upon nice little sandy beaches, 
the latter being almost the only soft spots in 
the vicinity along the rocky coast. The 
Oquendo is an abiect, terrible wreck and 
there is little of her which can be saved ex- 
cept her guns. The breech-plugs of the 
latter were thrown overboard by the Span- 
iards, but new ones can easily be made. The 
Maria Teresa is in much better condition, 
being quite intact below the water-line. The 
two torpedo-boat destroyers were absolutely 
pe» Ee) 


destroyed and no vestige of them remains. 
Full fifty per cent. of their crews were killed. 
The Vizcaya, Oquendo, and Maria Teresa 
were set on fire by our shells and were a mass 
of flames when beached. Incinerated bodies 
were found in ail directions when we took 
possession of the ships, and dead bodies were 
found hanging by ropes from their sides, 
as the men tried to escape and by the motion 
of the swell were hurled against the red-hot 
sides. The wooden decks, of course, burned 
up and the frames were warped all out of 
shape. Unlessa gale comes on in the course 
of the next few days the Teresa will surely 
be gotten off. Whether or noc she is worth 
repairing is a debatable question, but any- 
way she will be a fine souvenir. 

The Colon is different. She was quite in- 
tact when beached, and did not take fire. 
After she surrendered and before we took 
possession of her, the time was utilized (dis- 
honorabiy) by the Spaniards to scuttle her as 
effectually as they knew how. It is a fact 
that her heavy guns were not on board and 
they never had been on board, hence the 
Colon was in no way dangerous. She would, 
in my opinion, have escaped entirely but for 
the Oregon. This wonderful ship eclipsed 
all her tr.ai-trip reccrds for speed, and was 
making seventeen knots when the Colon gave 
up. The Oregon had gained steadily on the 
Colon, and her thirteen-inch shells were pass- 
ing across the latter’s bows, so the Colon 
gave it up as hopeless, ran for the beach, and 
hauled down her colors. The Brooklyn was 
at all times outside (to seaward) of the Ore- 
gon. Which was the nearest vessel to the 
Colon? Every one here, even the men of 
the Brooklyn, gives the honors of the chase 
to the Oregon, and there is no doubt in my 
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mind that the chief honors of the fight, so far 
as the Viscaya, Oquendo, and Teresa are 
concerned, belong to the Texas. 

The honors belong first to Sampson, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who had so stationed 
and disposed his ships as to make the vic- 
tory possible. After him they are due to the 
grand speed of the Oregon, and to the excel- 
lent target practice of the Texas. The latter 
has admittedly made the best practice in the 
fleet during all the firing of the last days of 
the blockade. The good old Philip was so 
thunderstricken at the sight of three magnifi- 
ceot fighting ships all on fire at once, with 
hundreds of men jumping overboard from 
them, and not a single American ship hurt 
or even seriously struck, that he cou!d not 
help in his excitement ascribing it to super- 
natural power. Really it is inconceivable. 
Six hundred Spaniards killed or burned up, 
four fine armor-clad vessels, and two destroy- 
ers captured or destroyed, and with us one 
man killed and no ship injured! 

The Spaniards worked their guns up to the 
very last moment, but all their projectiles 
went too high. I can only account for the 
result by ascribing it primarily, of course, to 
our overwhelming force, and secondarily to 
the difference in temperament between the 
cool, self-contained Anglo-Saxon blood and 
that of the mercurial Latin race. The battle 
teaches us the importance of accurate gun- 
fire and the abso.ute necessity of getting rid 
of all woodwork on board ship... . 


A CHAPLAIN’S EXPERIENCE 


A very large number of the letters we receive 
contain the severest criticisms of the native 
Cubans. The writer of the following letter, the 
Chaplain of the Thirty-fourth Regiment, Michigan 
Volunteers, speaks of them with scorn. There 
must be a good many Congressmen to-day who 
are thanking President McKinley at the bottom 
of their hearts for restraining them from 1ecog- 
nizing the “independence of Cuba.” Three sons 
of this patriotic Chaplain—a fighting parson in 
the best sense—were with him as soldiers in the 
army before Santiago. 


Two miles east of Santiago, July 6, 1898. 

Last Friday the Thirty-fourth disembarked 
at Siboney, ten miles east of Morro Castle. 
made camp, and had supper, expecting to 
remain a day or two, but a train of dead and 
wounded from the Thirty-third Michigan 
coming in from one of the side fights made 
us get out that night. 

The Thirty-fourth Michigan and the Ninth 
Massachusetts marched all that night over 
dreadful roads, impeded with mule-teams 
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that filled the way, compelling us to march 
or crawl in single file between the mules and 
wagons, on the sides of the ditch dignified 
by the name of the road. 

On the banks were dense masses of sword- 
grass, a sort of thorn-bushlike century-plant, 
through which a cat could scarce make 
way. 

The teams were bringing in the wounded 
who could not walk, while in between were 
poor fellows who could walk only by sup- 
porting each other as they came back to the 
hospital. 

The roads were through stinking swamps, 
the air being loaded with the smell of un- 
buried bodies of Spanish soldiers, for our 
march had been fought over every inch of 
the way to this place. 

At daylight we had made ten miles, and 
then threw ourselves on the side of the road 
for two hours’ sleep. We ate a hasty meal 
of hard-tack and water, and slowly, tiringly, 
made our way through companies of wounded 
men, and passed hundreds of unburied sol- 
diers, mules, and horses. 

Two miles of mud, crossing streams up to 
the knees; nothing to eat; our men threw 
away their rolls of blankets and tents, some 
their haversacks, and came into the range of 
fire. Shells shrieked and burst about us. 
Mauser bullets that kill a mile farther than 
our rifles sung about our ears, and men fell 
near but we escaped. It was more sickening 
as we neared the savage fighting. The 
Spanish sharp-shooters in the trees all around 
us picked off man after man until they in 
turn dropped at the fire of our marksmen. 
They watched the fords, the watering-places, 
and, when the fight was over in front, many 
lost their lives filling canteens. 

At last we drew up under the lee of the 
hill, up where the Seventy-first New York and 
the negro soldiers charged a few hours be- 
fore. It rises abruptly at the mouth of the 
valley through which our troops marched, a 
two-hundred-foot precipice on the east and 
sloping off to the west of the city. 

On that Saturday night a murderous fire 
wa; poured over us, but fortunately we were 
protected by the hill. Durgy, of Company 
A, had an arm broken. A bullet glanced 
Colonel Bennett's breast and went into the 
throat of a man lying by him, cutting off the 
roots and nerves of his tongue. 

I lay on the wet grass of the swamp. 
The balls went past my head and struck 
the tree which I closely hugged. At last the 
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attack on our position ceased and five hun- 
dred Spaniards were left dead on the field. 

The Seventy-first, the darkies, and some 
regulars were in the trenches further on, and 
mowed down the enemy coming from their 
trenches opposite. 

Santiago is strongly fortified and has far 
more powerful guns than we, and smokeless 
powder—which prevents our locating them 
while they spot every yun we have by the 
smoke. We have had no fighting since that 
night attack. The flag of truce has given us 
time to bury the dead and allows women, 
children, and foreigners time to leave San- 
tiago Wehave not been idle. The dead 
have been found and buried, the wounded 
sent to sea, and bomb-proofs dug. 

I marched at the head of the column with 
the Colonel. I did not wash my face or hands 
for four days, slept in the open with my 
rubber coat over me and under me, c:oked 
my rations, helped others and, thank God, 
am well and strong. 

It rains, pours, every day. At daybreak 
the thermometer registers eighty degrees, at 
noon one hundred and twenty-five degrees, 
and yet the air is clear and fresh, and the 
regiment is remarkably well. The bottle of 
quinine I gave to W and A , but 
they lost it with their things on the march. 
They have things now, but not their own, 
Mule-teams brought in all except what the 
dirty Cubans stole. It is all they are good 
for. A ranch full of them is not worth the 
lives of ten “ Michiganders.” 

I have no means of sending or receivirg 
mail. I left everything at sea except two 
letters, this pad, my prayer-book, and the 
shirt, trousers, and boots that are on me night 
and day. I also have my haversack, canteen, 
and frying-pan. Weareallin the same boat. 
We have no postal facilities, no mail. I 
write now in hope of finding a faithful messen- 
ger to the sea, who will not throw away my 
letter when my back is turned. 

I beg of some one to save the files of a 
paper to read when I get home. 

The brutality of war you cannot conceive. 
A dead man is nothing but a nuisance to be 
covered. I took my first supply of coffee on 
the march from the knapsack of one who will 
never need it again, and whom I passed by 
after throwing a blanket over his face. The 
air is swarming with buzzards waiting for 
their horrid feasts. 

This is a general epistle. 
keep you all at home, 


God bless and 
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“SAFE IN THE ARMS OF UNCLE SAM” 


Although not precisely a “ war letter,” the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by the Private 
Secretary of President Dole to a friend in Cali- 
fornia describes one of the most important scenes 
connected with the war. For the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, although long urged by 
its advocates as a peaceful political measure, was 
finally almost entirely a war measure. 

Honolulu, July 19, 1898. 

As you probably have heard. all our troubles 
are over here; Congress has passed the annex- 
ation resolution and we rest safely in the 
arms of Uncle Sam. I wish you had been 
here to see the steamer Coptic bring the 
news. All Honolulu was down on the wharf, 
from the President to the smallest street arab. 
The steamer came in covered with flags and 
signals flying. As soon as she got within 
hailing distance one of the passengers yelled 
out the news of annexation and the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet at Santiago. A mighty 
cheer went up. People went mad; old men 
threw their hats into the air and jumped up 
and down in a frenzy of joy. Cheer after 
cheer went up. They cheered President 
McKinley and President Dole and Annexa- 
tion and Schley and Sampson, and the 
steamer Coptic for bringing the news. 

A salute of one hundred guns was fired 
from the Government battery. The Royal 
Hawaiian Band came down to the wharf and 
the crowd immediately formed into a proces- 
sion, marching through the principal streets 
waving American flags and wound up at the 
Executive Building, where they cheered 
everybody and everything over again. I 
was in the middle of the crowd and “ yelled 
myself hoarse.” It is simply a great feeling 
to find that one is back in one’s own country 
again. 

A MINISTER-SAILOR 

The genuineness of the United States has 
never been better attested than by the character 
of the volunteers, both naval and military, called 
out by the war. Mechanics, farmers, clerks, 
laborers, employers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
college professors, and clubmen have, prompted 
by the same patriotism, served their common 
country side by side. The writer of the letter 
below forms a striking illustration of this fact ; 
he is a young college and divinity school gradu- 
ate, and for several months previous to last May, 
when heenlisted as a “ blue-jacket”’ in the United 
States navy, he was minister-in-charge of a 
Christian Church in Southern California. His 
letter contains another vivid account of Hono- 
lulu’s celebration of annexation. 

U.S. 5S. Mohican, Honolulu, H. L., July 9, 1898. 

Our ship, the Mohican, is a wooden ship, 
carrying both sail and steam, On a pinch 
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she can make fourteen knots, though ten is 
a very good average for her. As to battery, 
she has nine modern guns, four of which are 
six-pounders, the others being rapid-firing 
guns; and nine-inch muzzle loaders of the 
old type, regular nightmares to handle; and 
one breach-loading sixty-pounder, also of the 
old style. She is really a handsome ship of 
her class, and has made her share of history, 
her principal serv.ce being in the suppression 
of pirates in the early seventies. She now 
has a complete complement of men. to the 
number of 250. With her modern guns and 
large crew of well-drilled men, she is still 
able to make it very interesting for any of 
the Spanish gunboats of the best type. 

Although I am far from home, yet we are 
very fortunate in being anchored in the 
harbor of the paradise of the world—that is, 
of the little slice of the world I have seen. 
Still there are those who have seen nearly 
ali of it who give it that name. And a more 
hospitable people I never met, the Southern 
people not excepted. 

Life aboard a United States man-of-war 
is at least very active. The day begins with 
the reveille at two bells, or five o’clock— 
often at one bell if the Captain thinks we 
are getting too much sleep. From two bells 
until eight belis, or eight o'clock, we amuse 
ourselves by scrubbing down the decks. At 
eight we breakfast. One bell is “turn to,” 
in other words, work; ten minutes after that 
the sick call is sounded ; then directly after, 
the bright-work call, when all brass-work on 
the ship is polished until you can see your- 
self in it. Three bells, or 9:30 a.m., is 
“quarters,” when every man must be in his 
place and in spotless white uniform. After 
quarters we play with the big nine-inch guns 
for an hour or so. The time left is oc- 
cupied some days with one drill, some days 
another, though usually it is a single-stick drill. 
“Turn to” is piped again at one. At 1:30 
more drill, this time battalion drill, then tar- 
get practice, signal drill, setting-up drill, and 
to fill in the rest of the time, it is “arm and 
away,” “abandon ship,” or “fire quarters,” 
each having its day. 

Thus goes the day until 5:30, when we are 
piped to a much deserved supper. At six it 
is evening quarters. Sunset brings the beau- 
tiful ceremony of “colors.” We have this 
also at eight in the morning. At either hour 
every one stands at attention, with uncovered 
heads, facing aft, while the bugler sounds the 
beautiful color-call. 
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Between 7:30 and 8:30 hammocks are piped 
and “slung.” At nine is taps and at 9:30 it 
is “ pipe down,” when perfect silence is re- 
quired all over the ship. The only watch we 
have to stand while in port is anchor-watch. 
Each man gets that about every five nights, 
but only for two hours. Besides being a 
main-top-man, I pull an oar in the first cutter, 
which is the officers’ boat. You see I get 
plenty of exercise. Still very little of the work 
is what one would really call severe. Now 
that we are in port we get good food, so that 
we live quite comfortably. Beginning with 
this week we have been given Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons as mending days, 
in other words holidays, for we have no work 
to do if our clothes are all in good shape. 

The boys here organized a band. They 
are now rending the atmosphere in an en- 
deavor to learn: ome tune or other—what tune 
it is would require a wizard to tell, Usually 
they begin just after “colors ” in the evening, 
when the skies are all golden with the splen- 
dor of the sunset, and when one is beginning 
to feel poetical or to wander away in all sorts 
of beautiful and peaceful by-paths of the 
mind. Of course one is brought back witha 
decided jerk to the painfully plain realities of 
this mundane sphere. ... Monday pP.mM.— 
Yesterday, in the morning after “ quarters,” 
the first cutter was kept busy bringing visitors 
aboard—mostly ladies, members of the Epis- 
copal choir and their friends, who came over 
to assist in our regular Sunday services. 
Apropos of the first cutter, I have risen a 
notch or two—pull the second-stroke oar, the 
second best in the boat... . In the after- 
noon I went ashore soon afterdinner. M " 
one of the fire-room force, went with me. In 
the evening we attended a Union Christian 
Endeavor meeting at the Christian Church. 
It was a delightful meeting, in truth, one of 
the best I ever attended. I tell you, there 
is a fine set of people here, and our little 
church has a large share of them. . . . Tues- 
day—We are leading a quiet life, but still 
we have our diversions We had excite- 
ment enough of its kind, however, when the 
transports were here—six the last time and 
four the first time, though really the second 
expedition; the first while we have been in 
port. 

When General Merritt came in on the 
Newport, the second day after the others, 
there was a great booming of guns. The har- 
bor made a striking picture with all those 
mighty steamers, and the three frowning, 
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business-like men-of-war that were also in 
port, and are still here. The most interesting 
scene was when the steamers swung slowly 
out into the channel and steamed away with 
a stateliness that was nothing less than mag- 
nificent, while the bands played stirring, 
patriotic airs, and the multitudes ashore 
cheered themselves hoarse, and the boys in 
blue, hanging to every available niche in the 
rigging and crowding the sides, cheered and 
waved hats and flags in an answering fare- 
well. The soldiers think Honolulu is about 
“the only place,” for they were feasted and 
feasted. and given the freedom of the town. 
We sailors, however, do not get quite the 
same gilt-edge treatment! No feast has 
been spread for us, though I wager we could 
do as much justice to it as our brothers of 
the other service. 
July 16, 1898. 

Your letter came on a day that will stand 
in history. On the same steamer came the 
news of annexation, but greater and far more 
glorious than was the news of the sinking of 
Cervera’s splendid fleet. All hands were in 
the rigging to cheer the Coptic as she steamed 
slowly into harbor, with a stateliness and con- 
scious pride in the bearing of great news 
that was truly magnificent, all decorated as 
she was with yards and yards of bunting, 
prominent among the colors being the dear 
old red, white, and blue. On her bridge— 
you see, she is an English steamer—the Eng- 
lish and American flags were draped as one; 
of striking significance at such atime. She 
signaled to us first: “Hawaii annexed !” 
Our First “ Luff” shouted through his trum- 
pet, from his station on the bridge: “ Three 
cheers for annexation!” They were given 
with a will. Immediately followed the signal: 
“ Cervera’s fleet sunk.” With a triumphant 
ring in his voice that thrilled us all, the First 
“ Luff” shouted this time: “Three cheers 
and a tiger for the sinking of Cervera’s fleet!” 
From nearly two hundred and fifty powerful 
lungs went up three mighty cheers that rolled 
thundering out over the water, and seemed 
to set on fire the people thronging the 
wharves, for, though they could not read the 
signal and did not yet know tke news, they 
cheered wildly in answer. Again and again 
we cheered, each man seeming to put the 
enthusiasm and power of a dozen in his 
voice. It made one feel as if it was well 
worth having lived for such a moment. I 
tell you it was more than exciting before the 
Coptic signaled to see that great steamer 
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come steadily nearer and nearer, with flags 
flying from every point of her rigging, bear- 
ing news, we knew not what—important, we 
guessed, from her many flags; it might be 
orders for us to leave; it might be this vic- 
tory or that victory; it even might be the 
end of the war; all this, indeed, was enough 
to make one eager and breathless, and to 
watch her every motion with an interest that 
was intense, absorbing, thrilling! 

Honolulu simply went mad over the annex- 
ation news! Every whistle in town was 
turned loose; bells clanged, and cannon 
boomed and boomed, and the people cheered 
themselves breathless. Occasionally. above 
the din, one could hear the Honolulu bard 
playing the «Star Spangled Banner.” 

In the evening I went ashore and attended 
the prayer-meeting at our church. It was 
It has sel- 
dom been my privilege to attend a more 
delightful and helpful service. Outside, tin 
horns and fire crackers and the shouts of the 
ever enthusiastic young of the city made the 
nigbt hideous. But inside the little chapel 
we all seemed unconscious of confusion with- 
out, for a great peace abided with us. The 
meeting, taking its keynote from the all- 
absorbing news of the day, was one of grati- 
tude and thanksgiving. One beautiful and 
touching part of the meeting were the 
words of sympathy expressed for the many 
Spanish mothers who mourned the loss of 
their sons. ' 


A MILITARY FUNERAL 


This simple but graphic account of the death 
and burial of a soldier will help the reader to 
appreciate the fact that it is not only the men in 
action at the front who meet suffering and 
death. It is taken from the letter of a private 
in the Twelfth New York Volunteer Infantry. 

Camp Thomas, €hickamauga, Ga., July 24, 1898, 

My comrade. whom I had been nursing in 
the hospital, died in my arms atone P.M. He 
recovered consciousness long enough to re- 
ceive the last rites of the Church. He was 
very happy while the priest was with him, 
and repeated everything that the holy father 
requested him to. He then relapsed into un- 
consciousness again, and only regained con- 
sciousness to request to be taken home. I 
telegraphed his father at 1:15 at the dicta- 
tion of the Captain, and then returned to the 
hospital and was put on guard over his body. 
I was in full uniform. It was a sad guard- 
mount. We held services over his remains 
at 6:46 a.m. The regimental guard was out 
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in double file, and also his company at pre- 
sent arms, while a squad (seven privates and 
company corporal) carried the body from the 
_ guard house to the wagon, which was drawn 
by four mu'es. I was one of the guard of 
honor who carried the body. After the body 
was put in the wagon we marched forward in 
a column of two. with a fife and drum, about 
twenty feet in fron’. Then we faced each other: 
four on a side and presented arms as the wagon 
passed through. It then halted and an Ameri- 
can flag was thrown over the coffin. At right- 
shoulder-arms we started on our fourteen- 
mile march to the Soldiers’ National Ceme- 
tery, and such a march it was, through the 
hottest kind of sunny road, and so dusty; I 
could feel the sweat boil on my face along 
it. When we reached Chattinooga, Tenn., 
a hunch-back man threw a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers on the coffin. He beard 
the dirge in the distance, and gatkered the 
flowers and had them ready for us when we 
arrived. It made my heart warm to him—a 
cripple to have such a thought. After go'ng 
about a mile farther we met a little girl who 
did the same. I thought we would never 
reach the cemetery, our march was so terribly 
hard, and that constant dirge playing all the 
time. I shall never forget it. When we 
reached the cemetery the men told me they 
had been watching me to see me drop on the 
march. Instead, one of our largest men fell 
oOverc.me just as we arrived. He was all 
right after we had thrown water over his 
head and wrists. I was tired, but not over- 
come. We found everything at the grave 
ready for the interment. We lowered the 
body, then four of us on each side of the 
grave fired three volleys crosswise—the last 
act we could do for our poor comrade. After 
the grave was covered one of our number 
said a short prayer, while we all knelt. 
It is a beautiful cemetery. He could not be 
laid in a better place. 


AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


The complaints and evidence of mismanage- 
ment in the War Department (for which we be- 
lieve Secretary Alger is chiefly responsible) are 
accumulating clearly and iapidly. Almost all 
the letters that have come to us from the front 
contain statements of the shocking condition of 
things in the commissary and medical branches 
of the service. We print the following extract 
as a fair example of what we have been hearing 
daily. The extract is from a letter by Chaplain 
W. E. Wright, of the Thirty-fourth Michigan 
Volunteers, and bears a later date than that from 
him printed above. 
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Near Santiago, July 31, 1898, 

... It helps like medicine to get letters 
from home . . . I would go to see the other 
half of the regiment but I am not quite strong 
yet, and besides I have had a funeral every 
day for the last few days and can’t get the 
time. We have 440 men here, and yesterday 
231 were on the sick list and three dead 
from malar:al fever and dysentery. . . . You 
cannot imagine anything more hideously 
horrible than our hospital “system ;” Az/es of 
stores at some places, while here we have no 
tents, no cots, no food, no medicine, no stim- 
ulants, and men fading away all ab-ut us. 
Our doctor cried and sobbed like a baby 
while telling the Colonel about the condition 
of things and his inability to cut the red tape 
of the “system” and get the most simple 
remedies for the men dying under his hands. 
It is over a month now that I have been 
lying on the ground out of doors, having 
passed through a siege of yellow fever mean- 
while. I am splendialy well now, thank God, 
and able to do all the duties falling to me. 

I do not write about current events, such 
as the falling of Santiago and capture of the 
fleet. You see it all in the papers—perhaps 
before we know it, except by rumor, in camp. 
I do not want you to think of me as a com- 
plainer, either, when I speak of hardshi.s 
incidest to a soldier's life. What angers me 
is the wuuznecessary hardship brought about 
through indifference, imcompetency, and 
senseless adherence to a ¢heoretical system 
that has proved itself unworkable. Men with 
us who served in the Civil War assert that 
our troops suffer far more than did those in 
the war of 1861-65. 


{ We purposely conclude this series of letters 
with this serious arraignment from a respon- 
sible man who is willing to make his charges, 
publicly. It is significant that Chaplain 
Wright is from Michigan, Secretary Alger’s 
own State. The hopeful thing about the 
distressing condition of the army is that the 
remedy is plain and efficacious. Take politics 
out of the army and the army out of politics. 
Secretary Alger is himself a political appointee 
and has, it is commonly believed, conducted 
his department on a political basis. We do 
not hear complaints of mismanagement in 
the Navy. The Navy is conducted on the 
merit system. The Army should be. Military 
Service Reform and Civil Service Reform 
should be the platform of the next presi- 
dential campaign.— THE EpiToRs.] 











Shall the Public Schools Train Home-makers? 


By Julia 


r \IME was when the three R's em- 
braced all the work expected of the 
schools or demanded of the teachers. 

Time has been when, from out this traditional 
truok, branched forth twig after twig, bough 
after bough, and limb after limb, some of 
natural growth, others of foreign graft. Time 
is when the tree, having attained its full limit, 
can grow no more; when all that is useless 
must be lopped off, when all that impedes 
the development of the best must be cut 
away. Theenergy of the teachers and school 
boards must now be conserved for the one 
grand, purposeful whole, the making of worthy 
citizens. 

With a curriculum so overloaded that far 
and near teachers are groaning under bur- 
dens greater than they can bear, while chil- 
dren in ever-increasing number are breaking 
down under the high nervous strain, it would 
appear justifiable to reply most emphatically 
“ No” to any suggestion carrying with it the 
addition of still another branch to the course 
of study. But many of us overtaxed women 
have learned to forget our own burdens in 
a realization of the needs of the children in 
our charge; and from this point of view let 
us proceed to consider the question, “ Shall 
the public schools train home-makers ?” 

After the manner of our Yankee Nation, 
let us first ask another question: “ What is 
the mission, or, if you will, the function, of 
the public school ?” 

Placing it upon a high plane and demand- 
ing of it the very best, we require that the 
school shall impart useful knowledge, shall 
train mind and soul and body, shall implant 
pure ideas and high ideals of manhood and 
womanhood ; briefly, shall transform a hetero- 
geneous mass of untrained children, often the 
offspring of an interminable line of untrained 
parents, into a great nation of men and wo- 
men, able physically, morally, and intellect- 
ually, not alone to recognize the deep respon- 
sibility of citizenship, but, in addition, to 
contribute their share toward furthering the 
development of civilization. 

To do all this are needed highly favorable 
conditions in the school and in the home. 
In tne school there must be only teachers 
who are carefully trained, judiciously selected, 
perfectly equipped. The educational heads 
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of the schools are helpless in their efforts to 
secure these important qualifications in their 
entire corps of assistants, being forced to 
accept those teachers sent to them by their 
various school boards. These, then, and the 
normal-school authorities, are rightly answer- 
able for the blunders of those men and 
women who have, without a doubt, missed 
their vocation in becoming teachers. To 
these authorities is due the full credit of the 
fine work done by teachers fitted to implant 
pure ideas and high ideals; but equally theirs 
the blame if young lives are warped and young 
souls bruised by unknowirg and unsympathiz- 
ing ins‘ructors. In the home we need mothers, 
thoughtful, earnest, and carefully trained 
women, who not only co-operate with equally 
earnest teachers in their efforts to develop 
the best in their children, but who instill in-o 
the lives of those children the sweet, refining 
influences of happy home life. These are 
the favorable conditions that are absolutely 
requisite, and we must ask ourselves, Are 
they attainable? 

Let us leave the question of the best 
teachers to time and the earnest educators 
who are doing so much for the betterment of 
the profession, and make the question of the 
best mothers our present and personal affair. 

If the mothers of to-day are not what we 
would desire, because they lack the power of 
home-making; if these mothers, and more 
especially the mothers of the working classes, 
are not real home-makers, can we look to 
them to develop daughters who shall be 
home-makers for the next generation? I 
have said especially the mothers of the work- 
ing classes, because these are undoubtedly 
the most numerous, consequently, in view of 
space limitation, the only ones to be here 
considered. Lack of system, bad temper, 
ignorance of all that is helpful, ignorance of 
the existence of anything better, despair of 
attaining what to them seems only “ for their 
betters,” as they put it—any or all of these 
create the cheerless atmosphere, the unat- 
tractive surroundings in those sunless, uncom- 
fortable habitations that it were mockery 
and sacrilege to call “home.” Yet how is 
the perpetuation of these blighting conditions 
to be prevented ? 

A country advances in civilization and 
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prosperity in direct ratio to the individual 
advance of the majority of its people. The 
home, certainly the home of the workingman, 
betrays the status of his country; its thrift 
the one safeguard of the community. 

A free rein once given to untidiness and 
shiftlessness, they swiftly develop into filth 
and squalor, inviting intemperance, and ulti- 
mately extending a welcome to vice and 
crime. 

Whatever we would do for our country, we 
must do for its people. Whatever we would 
would do for its people, must be done for and 
through their children. 

Never before in the history of the world 
have so many earnest, thoughtful, noble- 
hearted men and women given of themselves 
as well as of their substance to serve the 
people and the people's poor. Personal 
service and Settlement work, these two all- 
powerful agencies for improving the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes, are developing 
activity in circles where a generation since 
the purse was the only help obtainable for 
suffering humanity, its contents the only 
mediator. Although personal service and 
the Settlements are to-day doing much, they 
influence only individuals, not masses. It is 
said that masses as masses can never be 
regenerated; that the individual must first 
be disentangled from the mass; and herein 
does their work prove notably successful. 
* Yet the masses must be helped, and helped 
as masses. Individual workers, Settlements, 
and churches may multiply in number and 
in energy, but in the end it will be to little 
purpose unless something be done, and that 
right promptly, to prevent the rapid growth 
into masses of another generation of the 
incompetents and the incapables who make 
up the vast army of the unemployed and 
swell the countless multitude of dependents. 

Let us see what causes this growth, and 
to what sources its rapid increase can be 
traced. 

Immigration is an important factor, but 
not less so is the improper training of our 
own boys and girls. For the neglected or 
ill-taught boy becomes the idler, the loafer, 
the member of “de gang,” in time perhaps 
the jailbird; the neglected or ill-taught girl 
may become all these and something infi- 
nitely worse ; too often she becomes a wife, 
and later the mother of another generation 
of badly reared, badly nurtured, badly con- 
ditioned boys and girls whose redemption 
seems impossible, 
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Let individual workers, Settlements, and 
churches now redouble their effcrts; it is 
evident that a few hundreds only, at best a 
few thousands, can be gathered within the 
blessed radius of their permanent influence. 
But who shall be responsible for the hundreds 
of thousands? It is the school, with its 
tremendous pcssibilities, that can best mold 
the masses as masses, for within its hands 
‘rests the generation of to-day that to-morrow 
becomes the people. The school is, indeed, 
the sole lever, and only so long as its energy 
be not misdirected can it make of the new 
an improvement upon the old. Recognizing 
this, the State gives the school absolute 
authority over every child in the community 
for at least six years of its life, from eight to 
fourteen. Six years, with about forty five- 
day weeks of five teaching hours to the day. 
Does it not seem that something definite, 
something permanent, might in this period be 
accomplished for each child? 

Yet, with all our efforts, with all the ad- 
vances in pedagogic paths, with all the sci- 
ence daily brought to bear upon the subject, 
the homes of the very poor grow more and 
more unattractive, depressing, and dishearten- 
ing to their occupants, and to the district 
visitor. Can the school give the child reared 
in such surroundings nothing that it can 
carry from it into such a home, to throw at 
least one little ray of light into what other- 
wise would be impenetrable gloom? Might 
not that one ray, though itserve but to show 
the darkness, awake in the parents the long- 
ing for more, and, that longing once created 
and recognized, would they not themselves 
seek to satisfy it? Can the school do noth- 
ing to prevent the increase of the unhappy, 
miserable, worthless incompetents and inca- 
pables? That the school of the past signally 
failed to realize or to recognize its imperative 
obligation in this direction is axiomatic; 
police records, reports of philanthropic and 
reformatory institutions, and the statistics 
gathered from wide personal observation, fur- 
nish fatal and unchallengeable evidence of 
such failure. 

But the school of the present, at least in 
large cities, has at last opened its eyes toa 
sense of this obligation. Pedagogy is con- 
tributing a considerable share to the general 
attempt to better humanity. Manual train- 
ing, with its underlying principle of develop- 
ing the whole child, has brought about the 
steadily increasing introduction of sewing, 
mending, patching, and cooking for girls, and 
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a taste for knife and bench work for the 
boys, which later on should guide them into 
honorable fields of skilled labor. Scientific 
educators refuse to accept as a plea for the 
introduction of these branches any arguments 
save those based upon purely pedagogic 
grounds; but those who are trying to make 
the lamp of learning throw some of its light 
into the almost hopelessly dark spots found 
in all large communities, feel they must place 
the purely utilitarian above the purely peda- 
gogic. Pedagogy has made great strides in 
the direction of intelligent advance, but it 
meets a strong rival in sociology, and until 
each recognizes and admits the demands of 
the other, true general progress must be im- 
peded to a greater or less extent. 

Professor Small, of the Chicago University, 
in an essay entitled “ The Demands of Soci- 
ology upon Pedagogy,” states : 


Sociology demands of educators that they 
shall not rate themselves as leaders of children, 
but as makers of society. Sociology knows no 
means for the amelioration or reform of society 
more radical than those of which teachers hold 
the leverage. The teacher who recognizes his 
social function will not be satisfied with passing 
children to the next grade. He will read his 
success only in the record of men and women 
who go from school eager to explore wider and 
deeper these social relations, and zealous to do 
their part in making a better future. 


Yet it is true that the records and statistics 
furnish incontrovertible proof that the schools 
as schools have failed to eradicate social 
ulcers ; that modern education is inadequate 
to meet the demands of sociology; that it 
has hitherto failed and that it is still failing 
to bring about real social progress. That 
this charge is not unfounded must be ad- 
mitted ; but not alone has education failed 
in America to make the masses happier or 
more successful in life’s attainments, the 
same accusation holds good in England, and 
is uttered by no less an authority than 
Mahaffy.1 The school of the past having 
failed to work social progress, what can be 
done to enable the school of to-day or of 
to-morrow to avoid similar disaster ? 

It was General Francis A. Walker who 
once said that « America is suffering from 
two great curses, indigestion and alcoholism, 
both due to one and the same cause—the 
inability of the women in the middle and 
lower classes to prepare wholesome and 
nourishing food.” If this be true, and few 


1 See‘ Modern Education,” J. P. Mahaffy, the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” November or December, 1897, 
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can doubt it, shall instruction in cooxing and 
food values be given in dur schools only for 
purely pedagogic reasons, or shall not the 
sociological factor such instruction must 
necessarily produce be allowed its fullest 
weight? 

If food badly selected, more badly pre- 
pared, and most badly served, causes discon- 
tent, friction, and outbursts of bad temper 
among those who by ties of blood are near 
and should be dear to one another; if, in 
consequence of this friction, what should be 
a home becomes a hell, is it astonishing that 
the neighboring saloon, the street corner, or 
the dance-hall, with its attendant evils, offers 
attractive contrast? If men frequent grog- 
shops, if growing boys spend their leisure in 
loafing ; if young girls walk the streets and 
seek their amusements outside the cheerless, 
uninviting, depressing home which the wife 
and mother has utterly failed to make what 
it really ought to be; if those who have the 
right to look to her for clean and peaceful 
surroundings, for palatable and nourishing 
food, for the comforts that make family life 
a blessing, are not even more than vaguely 
conscious of their very lack, who or what 
shall prevent the thousandfold multiplication 
of incapable and incompetent young women, 
ever drifting into matrimony and maternity, 
blind, and woefully blind of their very blind- 
ness? Other movements reach only the few; 
it is, however, the school, with its complete 
control of the six most formative years of the 
individual’s life, that can and must step into 
the breach. 

What matter if the future wife of the 
workingman fail in her attempt to draw type- 
solids in groups from the object ; fail to recall 
the bewildering rules and exceptions in tech- 
nical grammar ; fail to extract the cube root 
of a number, which root must be carried to 
three decimal places, etc., ad nauseam? What 
matter? But how grave a matter if she fail 
to make and keep a home for her young 
husband; fail, when expending his hard- 
earned wages, to purchase with prudence and 
judgment; fail to prepare for him a whole- 
some and inexpensive meal; fail to rear their 
children with proper care for their physical 
and moral welfare! The girls reared in the 
real homes where comfort and cleanliness 
rule are fully entitled to the higher educa- 
tion that brings in its train literature, phi- 
losophy, languages, and abstruse mathe- 
matics; but for those who must forego 
these with other luxuries, special training 
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must be provided that shall enable them to 
handle the difficulties of housekeeping upon 
a narrow income and without modern con- 
veniences. 

The most serious mistake made by the 
school boards of to-day, whether it be in our 
own country or abroad, is that which pre- 
scribes a uniform course of study for all chil- 
dren, irrespective of their present environment 
or their probable future. In London the 
authorities have recently taken the initiative 
in establishing a more rational plan. Its 
school board adopted a certain course of 
studies and sent it to all principals, the latter 
to follow its directions only if adapted to the 
needs of their respective localities. Where, 
bowever. in their judgment, present condi- 
tions or future probabilities demand some- 
thing different. they are permitted to prepare 
an alternative course, covering the same 
amount of work and time, but having greater * 
utilitarian, industrial, or sociological value for 
the people whose children fill the school. If 
the alternative course meet the approval of 
the school board, it is immediately substituted 
for the official course. Think of the princi- 
pal’s opportunities under such a scheme! 
Thus privileged, if I discover that most or 
many of my girls come from abodes which it 
were mockery to call home, can there be a 
question as to my obligation to so train 
them that a few years hence, in my school 
locality, cheerful, comfortable, and happy 
homes would be the general type? 

Have you ever read the reports of what 
the kitchen gardens have accomplished? It 
is wholly a private movement, and as such 
can reach only the few. But private enter- 
prise and private funds started and main- 
tained kindergartens and industrial schools; 
slowly they obtained recognition; but these 
branches have at last been adopted in the 
public schools. Perhaps in turn the kitchen 
garden and other attempts to train home- 
makers may attain like recognition, and their 
greater value result in a similar introduction 
into the schools for girls. 

The school -is the bulwark of the State 
and of the Nation. A great nation is made 
only by worthy citizens. Worthy citizens 
are made only by worthy mothers. Hence it 
must follow that the training of the girl who 
is to become the mother of the future citizen 
is of paramount importance. Again and 
again have I impressed upon my older girls 
that the lesson, both patriotic and personal, 
for each of them to be gathered from the life 
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of our great Lincoln is to be found in his 
words, “All that I am or ever hope to be, I 
owe to my mother.” 

To be a worthy mother a girl must of 
necessity possess the knowledge of home- 
making. Her boys ard girls must grow up 
in an atmusphere not only of love and devo- 
tion, but thgy must constantly be surrounded 
by the very tangible conditions of ncatness, 
system, and comfort. Love and devotion 
are natural to a mother heart, whatever the 
environment or training; but the ability to 
make a comfortable home is absolutely de- 
pendent upon her previous education. An 
education, then, which will give to women 
this desirable capability must of necessity 
dissolve the mass of incompetents. The 
mass, as a mass, will always sink lower and 
lower until it reaches the bottom. Only 
those whom education has emancipated can 
escape from this mass. The power to doa 
thing well is the great industrial virtue; the 
power to create and maintain a home is the 
great social virtue. If without this social 
virtue we cannotrear a race of worthy mothers, 
if without worthy mothers we cannot rear a 
race of worthy citizens, if without worthy 
citizens we cannot maintain a great Nation, 
can there be a doubt as to the obligation of 
the school ? 

This is the age of progress, and nothing 
shows that progress more clearly than the 
developments in the educational world. A 
great teacher opens a recently issued book 
with the words: “ The higher conception of 
the school as an institution for the upbuild- 
ing of character, now fortunately obtaining 
wider recognition among teachers, reveals 
itself in various ways, which he who discerns 
the signs of the times may clearly see.” 
The higher conception of the school as an 
institution for the upbuilding of character, 
which, thank God, is at last obtainirg recog- 
nition from every worthy teacher and from 
some school boards. is now ready to reveal 
itself in yet another way—the training of 
girls in the essentials of home-making. With 
that revelation will come true social progress, 
the social progress which must remain far 
beyond reach until we make our children 
realize, in the words of Mahaffy, “ that they 
will hereafter have to do many things which 
they will account distasteful drudgery. The 
properly educated man or woman is he or 
she who can face such things and do them 
efficiently with the .east trouble to others and 
friction to him or herself,” 





The Seven Ages of Man: Growing Old’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


E have reached this evening, in our 

\ ," pilgrimage of life from the cradle 

to the grave, at the sixth age—the 
patriarchal age. The infant has passed 
through childhood, youth, manhood, middle 
life. He is a patriarch at home—his wife, his 
children, perhaps his grandchildren, gathered 
about him. Nor are we to consider that this 
theme is of interest and value only to the 
patriarch. We can have in old age only as 
we have acquired in youth and middle life. 
We cannot reap wheat in our old age if we 
have sown cockle-seed in our you.h; we can- 
not have a home to dwell in in our old age if 
we have scattered with a careless hand 
through youth and middle life. If we have 
been a laggard and a sluggard in the hours 
when we should have been enterprising, 
wasteful and unthrifty when we should have 
been wise, we can only drink the bitter cup 
which we have been mixing for ourselves in 
these previous years. When Jacob looks for 
his Rachel let him remember that he wants 
Rachel at whose side he will be called to sit 
~when the hairs of both are gray; then he will 
have a love that will not die with the honey- 
moon, but will grow richer and deeper and 
stronger and more joyous as the years go on. 
The lesson of the patriarchal age is for all, 
young and old, for if we are to have the sweet 
benediction of the home by and by, we must 
be building it now. 

Two things are necessary forahome. The 
first, privacy. I remember when I was a boy 
going into a dismantled tenement house in 
the Five Points and into one room where, if 
my memory serves me right, I saw four fami- 
hes in one room, each in a little corner by 
itself. There could not be a home under 
such circumstances. The wall that makes 
privacy may be but the wall of a tent, but 
the home must be separate from every other 
home or it is nota home. You cannot have 
home in a boarding-house or a hotel; on the 
other hand, you may have it in the poorest 
tenement. Four walls and a roof may make 
a home, but nothing less than that can make 
it. For refuge is one of the essentials of a 


1A series of Sabbath evening sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, s:enographically reported by Henry 
Winans, and revised by the author. For previous ser- 
mons in this series see issues for July 23 and 30, and 
August 6, 13, and 20. 
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home; and you cannot have that in a public 
parlor and a public dining-room, however 
luxurious 

And then love, and love in its five-fold 
forms—the love of husband for wife. the love 
of wife for husband, the love of father for 
child, the love of mother for child, and the 
love of child for parents. The bed may be 
a cot, the table may be deal, the chairs may 
be wood, the floor may be sanded, but the 
home has not come to its perfection unless 
there is a child init. The home symphony 
can never be performed perfectly save by 
this quintet: father-love, mother-love, hus- 
band-love, wife-love, child-love. Given this 
song of love from these five singers, and the 
little room where they can be by themselves, 
and you have all the necessary conditions of 
a home. 

What shall be the qualities of this home? 

First of all, it must bearefuge. You have 


perhaps crossed the North Atlantic; for days 
you have been sailing through the fog and 


the storm; you have been tossed up and 
down; have been rocked in the cradle of the 
deep, and you are tired of the cradle; have 
had a luxurious table, but were disinclined 
to go to it; have longed for a steady keel 
and a quiet time; and at last have entered 
the landlocked harbor. Have you ever for- 
gotten that time when, coming out of a long 
voyage, you have come at last into the land- 
locked harbor, and left the storm without? 
Now, the ideal home is such a landlocked 
harbor. Wives and mothers know not what 
they are doing—who occupy no public stage, 
render no public service, make no public ad- 
dresses, serve no public ministries—I do not 
believe they know what they are doing in 
the world, and we fathers and husbands do 
not often enough tell them what they ave 
doing in the world. Blessed is the man 
whose home is a refuge! who, being tossed 
to and fro on the waves of a tumultuous and 
combative sea throughout the day, leaves his 
office, his business perplexities, behind him, 
and when he opens the door and enters the 
house, enters the landlocked harbor. 

But the home ought not to be a refuge for 
the husband and the father only, but we who 
are husbands and fathers ought to make it a 
refuge for the wives and mothers as well. 
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They have their cares also, and when we 
come to our homes we ought to come bring- 
ing with us such a spirit as shall exorcise 
these cares and make home their refuge. It 
is curious, but it is true, the best way to get 
rid of our own care is to take some one 
else’s. Would the husband be rid of his 
own perplexities; let him for a little while 
take his wife’s. The mother loves the child, 
attends upon him from six o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock at night, and is 
tired, not of her child, but of the perpetual 
strain of attention; and now it is the hus- 
band’s time to take the child a little from the 
wife. The new care will be a rest to him as 
well as to her. 

In the second place, this home is to be a 
school. The home is God’s budding-place 
for plants, where the little children are trained 
in the pots before they can stand the inclem- 
ent weather outside. These children, with 
their imitative habits, catch the spirit of 
father and mother; follow the avocations of 
the father and mother; do what they see 
done in the spirit in which they have seen it 
done. The little girl carries her doll through 


all the experiences of measles and scarlet 
fever and whooping-cough—all in one after- 


noon, too—and trains her through all the 
-discipline of disorderly behavior, and a 
most severe disciplinarian is she. She is 
learning motherhood with her doll. The 
merchant’s boy gets out the chairs and makes 
acounterof them. The minister’s boy makes 
a congregation of them and preaches to 
them. Each follows in the example of the 
one he most reverences; afterward he chooses 
differently, but meantime is learning by ex- 
ample. In this school the purpose of the 
wise parent is not to give happiness, but 
character. God does not try to keep us 
from the burdens of the world, but to make 
us strong to bear them. It is not a wise 
father-love or mother-love that wraps the 
child like a jewel in the cotton and puts him 
in a little box where nothing can hurt him. 
Wise love teaches heroism to this boy, this 
girl, that when they get out into life they 
may be able to take the annoyances of life 
and not whimper. Do not pity your children 
too much when they are hurt. More than 
once I have seen a little child bearing a hurt 
bravely until the mother foolishly ran and 
took it and pitied it and then it began to 
cry. Train your children in your home. 
Remember that as they go out from your 
hands so they will be in tne larger life. 
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Minister to them not for the present happi- 
ness but for future power. 

The ideal home is a church as well as a 
school. The old Greek word for home is 
“The shrine of the gods.” That is what a 
home ought to be—a shrine where God comes 
down and blesses us. Weought not to have 
to go to church to find our God; we ought to 
find him at our hearthstones and teach our 
children to find him there. Last summer I 
had the enjoyment of spending a few days at 
the house of a Scotch noble. He had built 
a chapel on his great estate; a beautiful 
chapel, with organ and altar and reading- 
desk ; and twice a day we assembled in that 
chapel for prayers conducted by the head of 
the household in true patriarchal fashion. It 
is not easy in a great city, in a busy life like 
ours, to have what we used to call in New Eng- 
land family prayers. Many of us have felt 
compelled, as it were, to abandon them. But 
in the home of such a man, whose pressure 
upon him was such that he could not wait 
for the ordinary family devotion, I have seen 
at the breakfast table the moment of grace 
tuyned into a moment of true devotion, the 
little children joining in a simple responsive 
service that made their Lreakfast hour also 
an hour of worship. Traditionally, the 
mother goes up at night to kneel down by 
her child and offer prayer with him. It isa 
good tradition if it is not too exclusively the 
mother’s privilege; but I really have never 
been able to see why sometimes the father 
should not kneel down by the bed of the 
child and the father lead the children’s foot- 
steps to the throne and the heart of God. 
The patriarchal home is a church as well as 
a school. 

This patriarchal home does not confine its 
benediction to itself. It is a hospitable home. 
Its doors fly open to the stranger; it is a 
true missionary home; love shines through 
its windows, on the wayfarers as well, and 
the door that opens to the father and the son 
opens to others also. One need not have a 
rich home to have a hospitable home. He may 
have nothing but a tent; he may be so poor 
that he goes out of it and sits under the tree 
for shace; and still he may be a hospitable 
householder, and the home may entertain 
God’s angels unawares. For to be hospitable, 
as Fuller says, we give not according to the 
one whom we are entertaining, but according 
to ourselves. Whatever is good enough for 
the children is good enough for the most 
royal guest that ever comes under the root. 
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We are inhospitable when we ask others to 
share the life we have not—when we try to 
create some impossible life which is not ours 
that we may give it them. 

The home is the most vital of all institu- 
tions, as itis the oldest. All institutions have 
changed; governments have changed their 
structure ; religion has changed its creeds, its 
forms of worship, its methods of work; but 
the home is to-day in all that is essential to 
it what it was when Abraham and Sarah 
kept house in a tent—one husband, one wife, 
and the children gathered at their knees. I 
am a patriot and love my country, but it 
would be better that the United States 
should be severed into as many separate 
nationalities as there are separate States, and 
every State separated into as many commu- 
nities as there are separate counties, every 
county into as many separate organizations 
as there are separate towns, than that the 
home in America should be destroyed: for 
let the Nation live and the home be cor- 
rupted, and the Nation goes down into a 
death from which there can be no resurrec- 
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tion; but let the homes live in America, and 
out of a dismembered and broken Republic 
a new nation would grow up, fed by the 
home. 

I am a minister, and I hope a Christian; 
but the home is more important than the 
Church. You might gather all the churches 
of the United States together in one great 
pile, and put all the Bibles in America and 
all the ministers and priests on the great pile 
and set fire to them and burn them all up to- 
gether, and not do so much harm to the 
Nation as by eating the life out of the Ameri- 
can home. For let the Church live and the 
home die and the Church would die, for it is 
the home that keeps the Church alive; but 
let the Church die and the home live, and out 
of the home nurtured by devout mothers and 
Christian fathers—first priests and priestesses 
in God's great temple—there would grow up 
a new Church with a new worship, but the 
same old reverence and fa.th and hope and 
love which have blessed the world ever since 
Abraham built the first altar to Almighty 
God in the long ago. 


«Where Rolls the Oregon” 


By Amory H. Bradford 


T the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
A versary of Pacific University at 
Forest Grove in Oregon, in July 

last, Mr. Harvey Scott, editor of the Port- 
land “ Oregonian,” with far more seriousness 
than his remarks were received by his audi- 
tors, insisted that the residents of the East— 
the dwellers in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago—are provincial, and that 
those who live on the northwest Pacific coast 
are cosmopolitan. The insistence was ear- 
nest, and, literally interpreted, absurd; but 
it is probable that Mr. Scott did not desire 
to be literally interpreted. He wished prop- 
erly to characterize that narrowness of vision 
which overlooks the fact that there is a man- 
hood quite as noble and a culture quite as 
fine in the extreme West as in the older 
East. Ard Mr. Scott so far was right. Of 
course, there is also another side to the same 
mistake. Quite as often persons are found 
in the newer parts of our country who imagine 
that a “practical man” needs ro training, 
and that the East, and especially the univer- 
sity towns, are, of all places, the most nar- 
row, the most impractical, and, adapting 


words used by Mr. Frederick Harrison, “ the 
least to be trusted.” No man can be truly 
practical who is not broadly educated—espe- 
cially so far as to know what, has been done 
in other times and other lands. Provincial- 
ism is the monopoly of no section and of no 
nation. Dr. Alexander Mackennal said, at 
the anniversary mentioned above, that he 
had often felt that London was the most pro- 
vinciel city in the world. 

He who visits the northwest Pacific coast, 
and by that I mean the States of Oregon 
and Washington, will find himself as vitally 
in contact with all the world-currents of 
thought and life as if te were to remain in 
New York or go to England. Indeed, there 
is little room to doubt that the common peo- 
ple of those States are more alert intellectu- 
ally, more eager to learn, and better informed 
concerning the affairs of the world than the 
same class in any other country. This state- 
ment is made after careful investigation in 
many lands. 

The characteristics of the Northwest, of 
course, are best studied in the three cities of 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, and Tacoma 
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in Washington. In all that constitutes the 
physical environment, those cities are more 
beautiful than any other in the United States. 
New York and San Francisco have larger 
harbors, but neither can compare with those 
Western towns in natural beauty of location. 
From the streets of Portland may be seen 
Mount Hood and Mount St. Helens, on 
whose sides is perpetual snow, and the spec- 
tacle is grander and more splendid than 
that of Mont Blanc from Geneva. Mount 
Adams is also a noble snowpeak clearly vis- 
ible, while still farther away, to be seen from 
other parts of the town, are Mounts Tacoma 
(or Ranier), Jefferson, and the Three Sisters. 
Large ocean-liners may always be found at 
the piers on the Willamette, which enters the 
Columbia about one hundred miles from its 
mouth. Tacoma will long be the admiration 
of all who are fortunate enough to visit her 
when the skies are clear. At her feet is the 
picturesque Puget Sound, and rising, appar- 
ently, directly from the water is Mount 
Tac.ma, fifteen thousand feet high. Two 
statements in the last sentence require quali- 
fication. I call the noblest mountain in the 
United States, outside of Alaska, Tacoma 
instead of Ranier, because the former is the 
Indian name, and the more beautiful and 
appropriate. It would be a graceful and 
proper thing for the people of Seattle, the 
rival city, to unite with the people of Tacoma 
in asking that the Indian name be hencefor- 
ward and forever the official name. (I hope 
my friends in Seattle will forgive me for this 
suggestion, which would be approved by 
nearly all Eastern people.) The o*her state- 
ment needing qualification concerns the 
height of the mountain. It is down in the 
books as about 14,444 feet, but I am assured 
that the latest surveys make the height 15,003 
feet. 

The location of Seattle is only less beauti- 
ful than that of Tacoma, while as a commer- 
cial center it is already apparently in the 
lead. Portland has about one hundred thou- 
sand population, and the other cities about 
fifty thousand each, Seattle being a little the 
larger. No cities of equal size that I know 
in any part of the world are more beautifully 
located, and none except Geneva and Zurich 
can be compared with them. The Swiss 
cities, however, have no outlet to the sea, 
while those in our Northwest have already a 
large and growing trade both with Europe 
and Asia. If, in the future, the Pacific be- 
comes the great waterway of the world, these 
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cities must grow in influence and importance. 
Their location compels them to be cosmo- 
politan in character, and the beauty of their 
environment makes itself manifest even in 
the thought and speech of their citizens. 
Turning from what nature has done for this 
region, we find that the people have already 
accomplished much for themselves. Their 
business houses would be a credit to any 
Eastern city. Their homes are attractive, 
and show the same evidences of culture and 
refinement as are found in New York and 
Boston. Even the spirit of bravado and 
boastfulness which was common twenty years 
ago has almost entirely disappeared. The 
faces of the men do not have that eager and 
worn look so frequently seen on the streets 
of cities like Chicago and St. Paul. In one 
respect, however, there is a decided differ- 
ence. The northwest Pacific coast shows 
traces of Oriental and aboriginal life not 
found elsewhere. The Chinese and Japanese 
jostle the American Indian, and the com- 
parison, in some respects, is not unfavorable 
to the latter. The Indians are given to prac- 
tical joking and indulge their propensity in 
ways that the more demure Chinese greatly 
dread. On a steamship on which I was a 
passenger were many Indians and Chinese, 
and the former gave their Oriental brethren 
little peace. There was no malice, but there 
was exquisite ingenuity in the mischief. In 
what may be called “ the higher life” of the 
Northwest coast, great progress has been 
made, as will be seen from the fol’owing 
illustrations: The newspapers of these cities 
are unsurpass:d and rarely equaled in the 
interior or the East. The Portland “ Ore- 
gonian” is the oldest, and the peer of any 
paper in New York, and better than most 
that I know in Boston or Chicago. The 
late Charles A. Dana of the New York “ Sun” 
is reported to have said that Mr. Harvey 
Scott of the “Oregonian” was one of the 
three greatest of American editors. This 
estimate is frequently repeated to strangers 
by Oregonians. A former associate of Mr. 
Scott is now editor of the Leeds “ Mercury,” 
one of the greatest of the newspapers of Great 
Britain. The “ Post-Inieiligencer ” of Seattle 
is a worthy rival of the “ Oregonian.” 

The schools and colleges of the coast are 
also a credit to these growing States. Both 
have well-developed school systems; both 
have a State university, and both have Chris- 
tian colleges. Of the latter the best known 
at the East are Pacific University, which has 
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now celebrated its fiftieth anniversity, and 
Whitman College, which is a worthy monu- 
ment of the chief of the heroic band who 
saved this coast to the Republic. These 
institutions are already doing tor their re- 
spective States what Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, and Williams in earlier days did for 
New England. During the last year, because 
of a peculiar muddle in politics, the teachers 
in the schools maintained by the State have 
been unpaid. The money is ready but there 
has been no Legislature to vote the appro- 
priation. 

The churches of both States are numerous 
and doing an important work. Three church 
edifices in Portland, viz., the First Congrega- 
tional, the First Presbyterian, and the White 
Temple Baptist, would be an ornament to 
any city in the land. But the smaller towns 
in these new States abundantly prove that 
Dr. Ecob was substantially correct in his 
articles a year ago, in which he so vigorously 
insisted that one great cause of failure to do 
the best Christian work in the West is the 
useless multiplication of churches, and the 
consequent rivalry between them. This is 
not by any means always the fault of the 
Home Missionary Societies. Churches are 
sometimes started by ambitious individuals ; 
then, when the Societies do not help, other 
individuals are appealed to, and what would 
have gone for better work through the Socie- 
ties, is turned into other channels. This evil 
is still more evident in the multiplication of 
small colleges for purely denominational pur- 
poses. It would be easy to mention institu- 
tion. which are living at a dying rate, which 
were born of sectarian pride, and illustrate 
the absence of the spirit of Christ. 

In Oregon there are two Methodist col- 
leges, one Baptist, one Presbyterian, one 
Campbellite, one Congregational, and so on 
through the Jist—more than a dozen in all— 
and added to them is the State University. 
In all combined there are too many students 
for one properly to train, and the teaching 
force in allis sadly inadequate. There ought 
to be some way found to prevent this waste of 
money, and to increase the breadth and 
thoroughness of the education which it is 
possible to receive without going to the East. 
What is true of Washington and Oregon is 
still more true of many of the States of the 
interior, where starveling colleges are com- 
peting for an inadequate maintainance, and 
weary pastors, as they survey the ever-increas 
ing strain of petitions for help, cry, * How 
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long, O Lord, how long?” But I donot wish 
to be misunderstood. Many of those who 
are connected with these colleges are among 
the most heroic and self-sacrificing of Chris- 
tian workers. They are literally giving their 
lives to a good cause. 

Another evil of a different kind is illus- 
trated in the way that the affairs of the State 
University ef Washington at Seattle have 
been conducted. Politics has practically 
shorn it of its strength. At a recent election 
a certain political party came into power, ana 
celebrated its victory by an attempt at a revo- 
lution in the conduct of the University, with 
the inevitable result. Old and honored pro- 
fessors were dismissed solely for political 
reasons, and, what was worse, the confidence 
of the people in their State College was 
rudely and, perhaps, even permanently shaken. 
Such radical changes are easier in a new 
country, but State universities in older States 
are always in peril of the results of political 
changes. The evils of partisanship and of 
sectarianism are a serious menace to the 
cause of education in the Northwest—and in 
other localities as well. 

It is doubtful if this fatal tendency to mul- 
tiply needless institutions of learning for sec- 
tarian purposes will cease to plague the land 
until those who have money to give exercise 
more discrimination in their charity; and 
equally doubtful if State universities ever 
realize their ideals until they are delivered 
from the perils of political partisanship. 

The citizens of our Northwest States are 
intensely patriotic. They have great faith 
in their possibilities, and they have reason 
for their faith. They are justly proud of the 
pioneers of their civilization. They hold in 
honor and dear remembrance the names of 
missionaries like Whitman, Eells, Lyman, 
Atkinson, and other heroic souls who there 
laid the foundations of Christian progress. 
They believe that in the not distant future 
commerce with the Orient will be as great as 
it now is between the Eastern States and 
Europe, and in this expectation they are not 
unduly sanguine. They are, in short, of the 
same flesh and blood and of about the same 
average character and training as American 
citizens in other parts of the land. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
they are sure that “ provincialism ” is not the 
peculiar characteristic of those who dwell by 
the “inland sea” of Washington, or in the 
valleys and among the mountains “where 
rolls the Oregon.” 
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Bird Studies! 


This is a strikingly handsome book. Paper, 
binding. illustrations, all are fine. They are 
but in keeping with the matter of the book 
itself. There are many books on birds, 
some of which excellently serve their purpose. 
“ Bird Studies ” has some characteristic fea- 
tures. It aims to do some things that other 
books do not do; it docs some things that 
other books do, in quite its own way. 

In his introduction the author says: “It 
is an invitation to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the land birds of Eastern North 
America. That is all.” Eastern North 
America here means “ That part of the con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi River, Lake 
Winnipeg, and the western borders of Hud- 
son’s Bay, together with Greenland and the 
islands which naturally group themselves with 
the mainland of the region.” Now to write 
a technically worded, scientific description of 
the land birds of that area is not a difficult 
task; it has been done, and well done, before. 
But to unite a series of bird descriptions in 
terse, attractive English, omitting technical 
and repellantly scientific terms is far more 
difficult; Mr. Scott has done it. Each bird 
in turn is described clearly and interestingly. 
No unnecessary words are used. Every one 
knows the robin; judge of the quality of this 
word portrait : 

The head of an adult male robin is black, and 
the eyelids and a spot a lit le in front of and above 
the eyes are pure white. The bill is a bright yel- 
low, the extreme end being more or less black- 
ish. The upper part of the body is olive-slate in 
coloring, and the tail-feathers are black, the outer 
feathers on each side being marked with white 
at their tips. The throat is white, streaked with 
blackish. The feathers below the tail are white 
at the tips, showing more or less of the slate 
color of their bases. The belly is also white. 
The rest of the lower parts and the sides are 
bright chestnut-brown. The adult female is sim- 
ilar in color, but much paler, or lighter, and with 
more slaty or gray feathers mixed with the black 
of the head, particularly on the back part. The 
birds are about ten inches long. 

There is not one technical term in the 
whole passage, which is exact, concise, and 
attractive. Besides giving excellent descrip- 
tions of the adult bird, the author states with 
great care the plumage of the young, and the 
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variations in color ard marking found within 
the species—both matters of prime impor- 
tance. In the same careful and clear way 
the nests and eggs are described. A brief 
sketch of the life, habits, and the song-char- 
acter completes the discussion. Sometimes, 
but rarely, a bit of personal experience with 
birds in the field or in captivity is introduced. 
Thus, in regard to young mocking-birds, we 
are told: 

One that I reared in Arizona, when six weeks 
old assumed the care of two other very young 
mocking-birds and a young oriole that were 
placed in the cage with him. He showed them 
how to kill and tear apart the grasshopper placed 
in the cage for food, how to moisten the frag- 
ments in the water-cup, and generally fed the 
small birds and looked after them before attend- 
ing to his own wants. He grew very tame, was 
allowed the freedom of the room, and would 
often leave his cage in the evening. after tne 
lamps were lighted, to catch the different insects 
attracted through the open window by the light. 
He would hop about the table, at which we were 
sitting. and catch such prey as suited him best. 
He began to sing softly, but very charmingly, 
when about six months old. 

In the author’s descriptions excellent use 
is made of italicizing where a character serves 
to absolutely distinguish a species 

The order of treatment fol'owed is some- 
what novel. Mr. Scott does not present his 
matter in accordance with taxonomic tables 
but conceives a number of homely areas and 
plans a series of jaunts or tramps. Thus we 
have chapters “ About the Horse,” “ Along 
the Highway,” “In the Woods,” “ Across the 
Fields,” “{n Marsh and Swamp,” “ By 
Stream and Pond.” While in this way finch 
is separated from finch, hawk from hawk, 
owl from owl, the forms are closely associ- 
ated in the mind with habitat—a thing far 
more important for beginners and amateurs 
than classification. Still classification is not 
neglected, for a table at the end of the book 
presents all the names—scientific and com- 
mon—systematically arranged. 

Certainly the most striking feature of the 
book is the illustrations: There are many 
pictures, and most of them are notable for 
some reason. All are from photographs 
which represent now the bird alive, now the 
nest and eggs in their natural surroundings, 
now the dead bird, now some single part 
showing characteristic detail. All are good 
and useful, but naturally the most attractive 
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are those representing the living birds or the 
nests and eggs. Some are wonderfully fine; 
the set showing the growth of young blue- 
jays and that representing young yellow- 
breasted chats are curious and instructive; 
the next of the chimney swift and that of the 
catbird come out in remarkable detail; the 
group of cedar-birds and the blue-birds nest- 
ing are studies. No one who has not seen 
such pictures can imagine the combination 
of minute detail and .the attractive artistic 
character which they can present. The appli- 
cation of photography to ornithologicalscience 
is recent, but “ Bird Studies ” demonstrates 
its importance. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending August 12. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 

Of the five volumes included in the Chau- 
tauquan “Course of Required Reading ” for 
the coming year, two of them are entirely new 
books. One of these is Miss Susan Hale's 
Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury—certainly a most delightful and fas- 
cinating subject, here treated by Miss Hale 
in such a way as to make the book entertaining 
in a high degree as well as useful in impress- 
ing a vivid picture of men and manners in the 
eighteenth century. Miss Hale draws freely 
on the great store of anecdote and literary 
reminiscence to be found in volumes of me- 
moirs, personal letters, and the writings of 
the time. The other new volume in the se- 
ries is Professor James R. Joy’s 7wenty Cen- 
turies of English History, which furnishes 
in admirably condensed form the outlines of 
the great historical movements of Great 
Britain. Naturally it is impossible, under 
the limitations, to give with the facts as much 
of interpretation and comment as one would 
like, but, for its purpose, the book has no 
superior. The three other volumes of the 
required course are Professor H. A. Beers’s 
From Chaucer to Tennyson, Dr. Alexander 
W nchell’s Walks and Talks in the Geologi- 
cal Field, and Professor H. P. Judson’s £u- 
rope in the Nineteenth Century; all three 
have, by experience, proved capitally adapted 
for the purpose of popular study and reading. 
(Floyd & Vincent, Meadville, Pa.) 

Books of the week intended for school use 
are Dr. E. O. Lyte’s Elementary English, 
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and Elements of Grammar and Compost 
tion. These volunes include and cover com- 
plete graded courses in language-lessons in 
grammar and in composition for the primary 
and grammar grades. The primary book, in 
particular, is commendable for its simplicity 
and for the intelligent use of natural methods 
of language-teaching. Such a book is dis- 
tinctly needed, and this will be found useful 
and valuable by parents as well as by teachers 
of young children. The method of teaching 
this question is carried on more extensively, 
but with due gradation in the second work. 
(American Book Company, New York.}—— 
Also intended for school or college use is 
Professor George E. Eliot’s edition of Dry- 
den’s Palamon and Arcite. duly furnished 
with satisfactory introduction, biographical 
sketch, and notes. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Mass.) 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's wide experience as a 
writer of biography in connection with the 
monumental work known as “ The Dictionary 
of National Biography.” and his equally wide 
experience in journalism and other literary 
work, furnish him with abundant material 
for the writing of semi-biographical, semi- 
critical essays. A dozen or more such essays 
are included in two volumes just issued under 
the title, Studies of a Biographer. Mr. 
Stephen takes his readers into many interest- 
ing literary by-ways, and throws light on 
some episodes of literary histcry about which 
the general public knows little. Together 
with this special knowledge, the author has the 
quality of sound judgment and a strong though 
conservative critical faculty. In these volumes 
he deals with such interesting subjects as 
“The Story of Scott’s Ruin,” ‘“ Matthew 
Arnold,” “Jowett’s Life,” “ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” “ The Evolution of Editors,’ and 
“ Wordsworth’s Youth.” We may, at a later 
date, find opportunity to speak at some length 
of this work. (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

The Sphere of Science, by Professor Frank 
Sargent Hoffman of Union College, is a’sug- 
gestive study of the nature and method of 
scientific investiggtion. It begins with a 
chapter defining science as “ Knowledge 
carefully ascertained, accurately verified, and 
logically put together into a system”; pro- 
ceeds with a discussion of what science takes 
for granted; what methods it uses in extending 
its borders, giving especial] attention to the 
essential part played by the imagination and 
the use of analogy; marks out the limitations 
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of science; reviews the recent advances in 
all the sciences, and concludes with chapters 
upon the supreme place which philosophy 
must continue to assume as “The science 
of the sciences.” The volume is dedicated 
to the late President Seelye of Amherst, and 
is made a good text-book in moral science by 
the fact that every page is animated by 
President Seelye’s elevated faith and strong 
moral feeling. The author makes an effort 
to communicate his philosophical teachings 
in the language of common literature and 
life. Some of the terms which he uses, 
such as “normative” sciences, to designate 
those based upon reasoning rather than ob- 
servation, hardly seem to carry out his pur- 
pose, but in general he is so successful that 
the effort must commend itself to every one 
who cares enough for philosophy to wish to 
make its teachings the possession of the 
many rather than the few. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) a 

The Eagle's U. S. A., by John Livingston 
Wright and Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames, is an 
account of the authors’ trip in a buggy from 
Ottawa, Ihinois, to Boston, Massachusetts. 
The trip tuok about ten weeks, cost about 
$250, and seemed to the travelers well worth 
the time ardmoney. They had no particular 
aim in view except a better knowledge of 
their own country, and their observations 
have no particular focus except in an intensi- 
fied impression that the future belongs to the 
West. The style of the book is that of a 
newspaper of the “breezy” type. (C. J. 
Spencer, Hartford.) 


Literary Notes 


—The Macmillan Company have bought 
the old-established publishing business of 
Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son, of London. 


—A volume of “Letters by Benjamin 
Jowett” will soon be brought out in London. 
Very delightful ought to be these epistles of 
the late Master of Balliol. 

—The second volume of the Murray edition 
of Byron’s “ Letters and Journals” will be 
published in October, and will present a large 
number of hitherto unpublished epistles. 


—Otto Ribbeck, the successor of Friedrich 
Ritschl in the Chair of Classical Philology at 
the University of Leipzig, died recently of 
heart disease, aged .71 years. He wrote a 
history of Latin poetry, and published many 
texts of Latin authors, notably a Virgil. He 
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was a vigorous opponent of the metheds of 
comparative philology. 


—Professor Momsen, the historian, has 
written declining to support the proposal for 
the erection of a statue to Heine. That 
Heine is one of our most eminent poets he 
admits; “but,” writes the Professor, “he 
was not only an ill-bred darling of the graces, 
but a man of no honor. What I know 
about his personal character and political life 
is simply shametul, and even if genius makes 


up for all errors, it does not excuse infamous 
deeds.” 


—There was a Dickens High Jinks held 
at Broadstairs recently, the object of which 
féte was to provide a memorial in the shape 
of a workingmen’s club. For two pence you 
saw the room in which Dickens wrote, and 
there were pictures Miss Dickens painted 
when she was eight years old. In the gar- 
dens, walking about just as natural as he 
could be, was Mr. Pickwick. Wilkins Micaw- 
ber, Esq., strutted around, Mrs. Nickleby 
went arm in arm with Alfred Jingle, and 
there was Little Dorrit. It was Mr. Squeers, 
assisted by Miss Wackford S., who kept the 
boys in order There was a bazaar made up 
architecturally from a scene in “ A Tale of 
Two Cities.” 


Books Received 


For the week ending August 19 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
; IN AMERICA, NEW YORK 
Schieffelin, Samuel B. After Death and Other Mys- 
teries. 25cts. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Dabney, Julia P. Songs of Destiny and others. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Warren, Henry White. Among the Forces. $l. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Greene, Sarah P. McL. The Moral Imbeciles. $1.25. 
Lloyd, Henry Demarest. Labor Copartnership, $l. 
Gaullieur, Henry. The Paternal State in Frac and 
Germany. $1.25. 

Curtis, George William. ote Letters to Jolin S. 
Dwight. Edited by George Willis Cooke. $1.50, 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. “Sketch Books.” 

Vol. 5. $1.75. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Carman. Bliss. By the Aurelian Wall and other Ele- 


gies. $l. 
Roberts, Charles G.D. New York Nocturnes and other 

Poems. $l. 

JOHN MURPHY & CO. 
Woods, Rev. P. Guide to True Religion. 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING 
CREEK, MICH. 

Smith, Uriah. Looking Unto Jesus. $l. 

ROYCROFT SHOP, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The Deserted Village, with notes by 

‘lbert Hubbard. 

GUSTAVUS W. SCHROEDER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Schroeder, Capt. Gustavus W. ‘History of the Swedish 

—- in Sweden and America. (Jubilee Edition). 

$l. 

HERBERT S, STONE & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Rule, Lucien V. The Shrine of Love. 

UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Brain, Belle M. Quaint Thoughts. 25 cts. 
WYNKOOP, HALLENBECK, CRAWFORD CO., NEW YORK 
~~ F., M.D. Human and Bovine Tuberculosis. 
ilk. 


CO., BATTLE 
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The Universalists at Saratoga 

The Seventeenth Annual Universalist Sum- 
mer Meeting occupied the second week of 
August at Saratoga. One familiar with de- 
nominational assemblies would infer that 
Universalists lay stress on good preaching. 
Six sermons were heard during three days. 
besides others subsequently. One day was 
devoted to a conference on educational and 
missionary work, especially with a view to 
its extension in the Southern States. Among 
the characteristic and cardinal declarations 
made were such as these: The world is 
saved only by the spirit of Christ. Men are 
as yet beginners in spiritual life, predestined 
to attain to the image of God as revealed in 
Christ. No body of believers has contributed 
more of moral tone to the world than those 
of “the larger hope.” The contribution of 
Universalism to Christian thought is that 
the natural destiny of man is to salvation in 
righteousness. So long as this is denied, 
the mission of Universalists is not fulfilled. 
Christ is our standard for love and service. 


This anniversary seemed to be marked by 
special hopefulness, and it was resolved to 
return to Saratoga next summer. 


Sing Sing Camp Meetings 

Every summer for sixty-seven years the 
Methodists of New York city and vicinity 
have conducted revival services for a period 
of ten days at the famous camp-meeting 
grounds on Sing-Sing-Heights-on-the-Hudson. 
As a continuous camping-place Sing Sing is 
perhaps older than any other now kept up 
anywhere in the country. Sing Sing Camp 
has always been coaducted for the purpose 
of winning souls rather than for mere recrea- 
tion; and this work is conducted according 
to the old-time methods which obtained 
among Methodists of the early part of the 
present century. A correspondent writes : 

Sunday before the opening of the campaign is 
known as “ field day,” and preliminary services 
are turned into personal testimonies. 
opens always on Thursday and contirues over 
two Sundays; each of the ten days is always 
full to overflowing with services. 

The usual routine this year was family prayer- 
meeting at 6 A.M., in the Duane Tent; holiness 
meeting at 8in Tompkins Tabernacle ; song-serv- 
ice with preaching at 10 o'clock at the Circle, 
which is the great out-of-doors auditorium; 1 P.M. 
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prayer-meeting in the tent; 2:30 preaching and 
sorg-service at Circle; 4 o’clock children’s meet- 
ing; 5 P.M. Bible-reading in Tabernacle; and at 
7:30 song-service and discourse at the Circle, 
followed by an after-meeting the obj°ct of which 
was the conversion of sinners. And this followed 
usually by the final prayer-service in the tent. 
The leaders placed old-time emphasis on the 
importance of the anxious-seat, which was well 
surrounded with straw on which the penitents 
might kneel. The Sunday morning love-feasts 
held at the Circle at 9 o’clock were seasons of 
great spiritual rejoicing; many who had walked 
in the beautiful Christian way for fif.y and sixty 
years stood up in that leafy temple surrounded 
bv mighty oak trees and mingled their voices 
with the songsters of the grove in the praises of 
the Lord. Children’s Day and “Old Folks” 
are always popular with everybody. The former 
occasion brings out hundreds of the rising gener- 
ation and the latter calls the fathers and mothers 
in Israel to the front; and these days, coming as 
they did, one on Tuesday and the other on 
Thursday, brought the grand-parents and grand- 
children into beautiful contrast. 

Dr. Codman, of the Methodist Episcopal Metro- 
politan Temple, made an address on Elijah the 
Reformer; the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Brooklyn, 
preached a discourse on Heaven; the Rev. Thos. 
Harrison, “the boy preacher,” conducted the 
after-meetings with characteristic enthusiasm. 
And Dr. A. C. Woodhouse, who has been at the 
head of this work for many years, was at all the 
services and his presence was a benediction to 


The Dosisha Controversy 

From a recent communication of Dr. 
Gordan, missionary in Japan, to the “ Inde- 
pendent,” we gather the following important 
facts as supplementary to our report last 
April of the controversy about the Dosisha 
College. In the recent Commencement ex- 
ercises there was no recognition of Chris- 
tianity. At the alumni meeting President 
Yokoi asserted that the school was. still 
Christian, and that the demand of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions for a return of the 
money invested in it was based on a mis- 
understanding. When he asked for a vote 
of the alumni on the question of acceding to 
the Board's demand—there being present only 
about fifty of the five hundred alumni—a prop- 
osition was made to submit this question to 
all the alumni by correspond :nce. Excitement 
and dissension then arose, and those who fav- 
ored the proposition withdrew. The remainder, 
about thirty, voted in approval of the course 
of the trustees in changing the constitution 
so as to expunge the formal recognition of 











Christianity, though admitting that they were 
at fault in not consulting the alumni, but 
declaring that the Christian principle of the 
school remains unchanged. Most of the 
number who passed this vote were trustees, 
teachers, or present-year students of the 
Dosisha, Over against this stands a remark- 
able letter signed by a committee of seven 
of the most prominent Christian men in Japan, 
declaring that “the Christian Church of 
Japan is united in regarding the action of the 
trustees as a breach of trust, an offense 
against morals, and utterly without reason,” 
and begging them, in view of this sentiment, 
to clear the Dosisha from censure. and the 
Church of Japan from stain. As we said in 
April, the end is not yet, and there still is 
room for hope that a righteous settlement 
may be reached. 


The Federation of Churches in New York 


The work of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in this city has moved 
on. It now has four auxiliaries officered 
and organized for work. Its ideal is to in- 
- clude the entire population in a co-operative 
parish system, in which every church willing 
to co-operate has a definite area for which it 
undertekes responsibility. That this idea has 
grown in favor appears in the increase of 
churches making offerings for the Federation 
from five in 1897 to seventy-two on the list 
for 1898. The area through which the pres- 
ent year will see the work extended includes 
the region from Ninety-Second to One Hun- 
dred and Twentieth Street west of Eighth 
Avenue. A large amount of work in a pre- 
liminary inquiry from house to house into 
the religious affinities of the residents, ascer- 
taining who have or have not a church home, 
provides the co-operative basis. The results 
of the inquiry are tabulated, so that the pas- 


tors in every district canvassed are provided. 


with lists of the families of their particular 
faith, and every church assuming charge of 
a block or more has a list of all the families 
therein. The local auxiliary office has also 
its own transfer list for the entire district. 
Good results are already manifest, although 
slow progress is to be expected in the initial 
stages. In Auxiliary A, aco-operative appeal 
secured the devoting of two blocks to park 
purposes; co-operative effort aids in main- 
taining a children’s playground this summer, 
and union religious services have been carried 
on during the past winter. While the Fed- 
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eration, as such, includes only Protestant 
churches, it is noteworthy that at Amity Hall, 
where the headquarters of Auxiliary A are 
on the grounds of Amity Baptist Church, at 
312 West Fifty-Fourth Street, a working- 
men’s institute, in which both Catholics and 
Protestants unite, holds regular meetings 
duricg the cool half of the year for the dis- 
cussion of social problems from the Christian 
point of view. The expenses of the Federa- 
tion are nearly fifteen dollars a day, excluding 
Sundays. The equitable distribution of the 
budget among the denominations represented 
in the Council has been arranged for on 
paper, and requires the prompt participation 
of allconcerned. Subscriptions payable to the 
order of Mr. Harvey E. Fisk, Treasurer, may 
be sent to the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Secre- 
tary, at 11 Broadway, where the central office 
of the Federation is located, in the geograph- 
ical center of Greater New York. The plan 
which the Federation is engaged in working 
out is worthy of adoption in every city, and 
is even more easily applicable to the smaller 
cities than to the larger. 


Christian Unity and Deaf-Mutes 


At the Tenth Conference of Church Work- 
ers among Deaf-Mutes, held July 27-28, at 
Columbus, Ohio, the following resolutions on 


Unity were presented by the Rev. A. W. 
Mann, and adopted: 


Whereas, Our Saviour has plainly expressed 
his wish that “all” Christians be “ one,” instead 
of many disunited, inharmonious bodies; and the 
Apostle Paul exhorts strongly against “ divi- 
sions,” and being “carried about by every wind 
of doctrine,” instead of “standing fast in one 
spirit, with one mind, striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel;” and the Psalmist says, 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ;” and, 

Whereas, Figures clearly show that deaf-n.utes 
are too few for denominational divisions ; and 

Whereas, Their peculiar situation, in respect 
to spiritual care, is not rightly understood gener- 
ally ; and, , 

Whereas, Experience shows that one religious 
body can very well attend to their spiritual needs, 
at much less expense than under “ division,” 

Resolved, That the time has come for public 
expression on this most important subject, with 
the object of directing attention to the fact, at- 
tested by experience and observation, that a 
state of unity is better for our deaf-mute brethren 
than its opposite. We believe that this will be 
fully realized at a no distant day by Christians of 
every name. Better by all means that the reali- 


zation come before the many lines of division 
have been drawn among them and a return to 
unity thus made difficult, if notimpossible. “ Pre- 
vention is better than cure.” 











For the Little People 


Ne 


Field Daisies 
By Mira C. Parsons 
We look at the skies with bright, starry eyes, 
And gaze at the sun without winking, 
From tall meadow grass, where cloud shad- 
OWS pass, 
And bobolink babies are blinking. 
The “day’s eye” they called us a long time 
ago, 
But now we are daisies, the children all know. 


The Surprised Governor 


One morning last June an American war- 
ship and three transports approached the 
island of Guam, one of the largest of the 
Ladrone Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. They 
moved slowly and cautiously, for there were 
coral reefs as well as possible Spanish war- 
ships, unfriendly natives as well as soldiers, 
to be looked for. The ships came to the 
mouth of the harbor, a boat was seen at 
its head, and all decided it was a gun-boat. 
A fort was at the right of the harbor two 
miles away. Now there was great excite- 
ment among our soldiers. A Spanish war- 
vessel and a defended fort were to be taken. 
As the vessels came closer it was seen that 
the boat was a small whaling-vessel flying the 
Japanese flag. Then all the attention was 
concentrated on the fort. When everything 
was ready, a shot from one of the big guns 
of the war-ship was fired at the fort. All 
waited for a response, but none came from 
the fort. In the meantime the people on 
shore had discovered the ships entering their 
harbor, and got ready to salute by loading 
an old brass cannon. The port officer got 
into his boat to board the ships, as is his duty. 
Back of the little town of Unapa, which the 
fort was to protect, was a horseman riding. 
He found that solid shot was falling about, 
and galloped into town to find out the cause. 
Here he found preparations were being made 
to return the salute. When he told the people 
it was not a salute, that solid shot was being 
used, they were astonished. What did it 
mean? 

The Governor’s Adjutant got into a boat, 
and hastened to order the port officer to board 
the first of the unfriendly vessels and ask 
the meaning of those shots. The port officer 
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reached the war vessel first, and clambered 
on board. He was taken tothe Captain's room 
and learned for the first time that there was 
war between Spain and the United States. The 
Governor's Adjutant arrived, very indignant 
at the insult to his country. When he was 
told that the Governor of the island must 
come on board the Charleston and surrender 
to the United States, he was amazed. Word 
was sent back by the Governor that it was 
against the laws of Spain for one of its 
officers to go aboard a foreign vessel; the 
conference must take place on shore. An 
officer from the war-ship went ashore with a 
note, demanding a surrender to the United 
States of the town, the soldiers, officers, ard 
arms. The Governor was given until morn- 
to decide. No word was received in the 
morning, so boats were loaded with marines 
and soldiers to take the town by force, after 
the Governor had been told that the com- 
mander of the Charleston would give him 
one half hour to decide. Before the boats 
reached the shore the Governor had surren- 
dered by raising a white flag. The United 
States flag was raised in the town, and then 
a boat was sent with men to raise the flag on 
the fort. When this was done it was dis- 
covered that the fort, built of coral ninety 
years ago, had not been used in fifty years, 
had no cannon and was built to defend the 
Spanish against the natives making land 
attacks; no one thought of possible attacks 
from the sea, 

The Spanish soldiers cut off their buttons 
and stripes, apparently delighted to be made 
prisoners. The Governor, his officers, and 
the soldiers were taken aboard our ships. A 
young American in business on the island 
was made Governor. Then the ships sailed 
away to Manila. 


The Accomplished Chickens 

A small boy living in the country away from 
neighbors has for his playmates, chickens, 
adog,andacat. This year minks have been 
stealing his chickens, to his great sorrow. He 
decided that if his chickens could fly they 
would be safe from these enemies. He be- 
gan carrying them one by one to a second- 
story piazza and, pushing them from the rail, 
compelled them to use their wings. In a 
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month every chicken could fly and seemed 
to enjoy it. The minks appear to be dis- 
couraged, for the chickens apply their accom- 
plishment at just the right time. 


The Cats’ Tea-Party © 

Five little pussy-ca‘s, invited out to tea, 

Cried: “ Mother, let us go—oh, do! for good 
we'll surely be. 

We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as 
you have shown us how— 

Spoons in right paws, cups in left—and make 
a pretty bow; 

We'll always say, ‘ Yes, if you please,’ and 
‘Only half of that.’ ” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the 
happy mother cat. 

The five little pussy-cats went out that night 
to tea, 

Their heads were smooth and glossy, their 
tails were swinging free ; 

They held their things as they had learned, 
and tried to be polite— 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins they 
were a pretty sight. 

But alas for manners beautiful, and coats as 
soft as silk ! 

The moment that the little kits were asked 
to take some milk, 

They dropped their sj oons, forgot to bow, 
and—oh, what do you think? 

They put their noses in the cups and all 
began to drink! 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a miou 
for more, 

Then knocked the tea-cups over, and scam- 
pered through the door. 

— Selected. 


A Young Soldier 

The youngest soldier in the army that went 
to Cuba was a boy fourteen years old, His 
father was a bugler in one of the volunteer 
regiments encamped at Tampa. He fol- 
lowed the regiment to Tampa, and was or- 
dered home. He did not go home, and when 
the regiment was ordered aboard the trans- 
ports to go to Cuba he stowed himself away 


until they were a day out to sea. There was’ 


nothing for the commanding officer to do but 
take the boy with him to Cuba, where he 
was made a water-boy. During the battle 
of San Juan Hill the boy carried water to the 
men, and did all that he could during the 
battle. He was returned on one of the first 
transports, but when he reached New York 
he had no money to pay his railroad fare to 





his home at Columbus, Ohio. The Govern- 
ment officials could not pay his transportation, 
for he was not an enlisted soldier, but a let- 
ter was given him asking railway officers to 
help him home. When asked if he was 
afraid during the battle, he said he did not 
have time to be afraid ; he had too much to do. 


A Queen’s Idea 


There has been held in Roumania a doll 
show that was one of the most remarkable, if 
not the most remarkable, ever seen. Queen 
Elizabeth, of Roumania, decided that it 
would interest not only her own subjects, but 
the people everywhere who could get to it, to 
have an exhibition of dolls for all the royal- 
ties of Europe, as well as from notable peo- 
ple whom she knew. Letters were sent to 
the great people of Europe, and immediately 
the dolls began to appear: Russian dolls in 
native costumes, dolls from Queen Margherita, 
of Italy, representing native costumes; Dutch 
dolls in all the glory of caps from Queen 
Wilhelmina, who also sent the model of a 
Netherlands peasant’s home. Some one sent 
groups of dolls, twelve hundred, represent- 
ing the styles of dress worn in all time 
from the days of Moses until now. Dolls 
were deessed and grouped to represent great 
historical events. A wagon-load of dolls 
were sent from Paris. There were fairies, 
Undines, elves, brownies—all the people who 
live in the world of fairy-books that only 
the children recognize and enjoy. Naturally, 
Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, was made 
very happy by the success of her idea, and 
she guided the people about ard explained 
the groups to those who did not know them. 


Boston Pigeons 


Away up near the top of one of Boston’s 
high buildings there are three boxes fastened 
to a window sill. At noontime pigeons begin 
to assemble on the high buildings in the 
neighborhood of the boxes. At last one 
brave pigeon alights on the box. He dips 
down and finds a dinner; another one joins 
him. Soon the box is filled with pigeons, 
with many more flying about. -Then some 
of those kept out by the crowd find the sec- 
ond box. Again all try to crowd into the 
second box, when some who cannot get 
to the food in the second find the third box, 
Then there is a quiet time, one well-fed 
pigeon after the other flying away toward 
home. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 

The ques‘ion as to what rules and regula- 
tions shall control boys’ and girls’ clubs, or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving social and 
educational opportunities to the young peo- 
ple between the ages of ten and twenty-five 
in a tenement-house neighborhood, are of 
very great importance. Weare learning that 
the small clubs are of infinitely more value 
than the large club; that the best rules gov- 
ernirg admission to the club and regulation 
of the club's affairs are those made by the 
members. How much mercy that does not 
accord with justice may be shown is one of the 
problems in club management that causes 
mostanxiety. To excuse bad behavior, viola- 
tion of club rules, disposition to make trouble, 
at the expense of the members who desire to 
do the definite thing, work to the definite 
end, is exercising mistaken mercy; too often 
it is selfishness on the part of the director. 

Recently in one of the City History Clubs, 
which ho!ds its meetings all the year rou d, 
this subject of the obligation of the club to 
the undesirable member was discussed. Jrhis 
club is composed of working girls and boys. 
It was the unanimous decision of the mem- 
bers that it was unfair to keep in regular 
standing those members who did not con- 
tribute to the peace and good will of the 
club, or those who did not keep their dues 
paid. One bright girl, who bad evidently 
studied the subject, said: “ No one should 
be kept who makes any member ashamed, 
If it is known that he is a member nobody 
who knows him only will respect the club. 
They will think all the others are lke him.” 
The public sentiment of the club is its soul, 
You cannot have public sentiment in an irre- 
sponsible mob. The club is the visible ex- 
pression of the law of natural selection. If it 
is not that, it is notaclub. A young college 
girl who has been working among boys and 
girls in the tenement district for some time 
said earnestly not long ago, “ It is the great- 
est injustice to expose giils to the companion- 
ship of others in the club room whom they 
would never meet—not only never meet, but 
would avoid—outside of the club room.” 

Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, in a recent article 
on boys’ clubs in the “ North American Re- 
view,” points out some of the dangers of 
boys’ cluiss (and these apply as well to girls’ 
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clubs ); the small group under the direction 
of the same men and women for years ; Jack 
of purpose; absence of truth in directors; 
the assumption of .virtues, and indignation 
against habits in the boys that the directors 
themselves indulge in; working on lines that 
do not recognize the traits that govern the 
group. Hesays: “The boys’ club is not Jer se 
a good thing. It were even better perhaps to 
leave the boys to the natural impulses of their 
by no means altogether vicious street-life than 
to coop them (bad and good together) wi hin 
four walls, unless somehow—by force of rigid 
discipline, persuasion, or affection, it matters 
not how—they are trained in tke essential 
qualities of right living.” 

A mother who is struggling, with odds 
against her, to bring up her daughters as 
virtuous, well-mannered women, said of one 
of them, pathetically, “I could control her 
until she jomed your club. She met 

there, and now I cannot keep her 
home.” Clubs are not, simply because they 
are clubs, valuable to the members They 
have character as have individuals, and their 
character determines their value :o members 
individually, ana to the world the members 
influence. 


The Social Amenities 

Many mothers lose very great opportu- 
nities with their children through not training 
them to politeness in the family circle. Chil- 
dren should be taught to greet every member 
of the family when they meet in the morning. 
There is no possible excuse for the parent 
who fails to greet every member of the fam- 
ily, and this by example trains the children to 
bad manners, The little courtesies that mark 
the distinction between the polite and the 
impolite are more easily acquired in child hood 
in the home than at any other place or period. 
It is possible to train a child's conversational 
powers at the table. To repress at the right 
tirhe and draw out at the right time form the 
test of the parents’ social training. 

In every family where there is an effort to 
train children, every child is given the oppor- 
tunity to act the part of host or hostess to its 
own group of friends. This means sending 
invitations and assuming the responsibilities 
of the position to the utmost limit. The secret 
of social success is the ability to contribute 
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, to the social fund wherever one is placed. 
The trouble with many people is that they 
never take the pains to appear interested, 
never acquire the habit of being interested in 
what interests another, But this is the secret 
of social success. The girl in “Life” who 
replied to the question, “ Why are you so 
popular ?” by saying, “ I always smile and try 
to look intelligent,” had learned the social 
secret. Children can be trained to be inter- 
ested in what others are doing and saying, 
and this in itself is an education. Habits of 
inat:ention are to be fought everywhere. 
The time to begin acquiring these habits is 
in childhood. 

Absent-mindedness, or indifference, that 
does not recognize the presence of another, 
even of the family circle, by either a smile, 
a nod, or a greeting, is laying for the tuture 
a barrier that wilt never be removed. Not 
the world, but the individual is the sufferer. 


The Father’s Part in the Home 


Dr.*M. L. Hervey, the recent President of 
the Teachers’ College of New York, in an ad- 
dress delivered at Chautauyua on the fa her’s 
share in the education of children, said many 
striking things. The failure of fathers to do 
their share in the bringing up of the children 
in the home results, as Dr. Hervey points 
out, in the fathers losing their children in 
this life. The relation of the father to the 
child was clearly defined’by Dr. Hervey, who 
said in part: 

There is a voluminous lite sature written on the 
duty and responsibility of tie mother, but noth- 
ing do 1 remember to have read on the father’s 
share. Does this mean that the father’s share is 
too slight to mention, or too well looked after 
to need any discussion? 

The old-time father was futher, teacher, priest, 
allin one. The modern father is scarcely even 
father. 

In that important period of the child’s life that 
comes before school the fither must lay a solid 
foundation of influence with the child. The 
father who said, “ Oh, 1 leave all the training of 
the children to their mother,” was a fool twice over. 

The father who expects his children to own 
him as such on general piinciples, because he is 
their father, the husband of their mother, com- 
mits a pychological blunder. The notion 
“father ” iu the child’s mind is a growth; it has 
a beginning, it must have definite materials on 
which to feed, and these materials are, in the 
first instance, the things the father does with, to, 
or for the child. 

Tke most important and, indeed, the essential 
part of the child’s education is that which relates 
to deciding the form of service the child shall 
render to society. Here the father’s share be- 
comes slightly differentiated, His share is not 
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like the mother’s share, for it is not her business 
to know the outside world as the father knows 
it. His part is not the teacher’s part, though the 
teacher can often give needed help. It is the 
father’s business not to choose for the boy or 
the girl, but to give them opportunities to choose 
for themselves; not to decide, but to know his 
child’s character and the world's opportunities 
so thoroughly that he shall be able to advise. 

The assumption on the part of the father of 
divine right, with its corollary that the tather 
“can do no wrong,” seems to me both positively 
pernicious and to bar the way to a deeper sym- 
pathy with the child than would be possible be- 
tween a pertect and an erring child. The father 
is bound to make mistakes in dealing with the 
child. Let him frankly acknowledge the™ to the 
child at the time, and ask the child’s pardon, as 
he would ask pardon of an adult. Do not be 
afraid of falling in the child’s estimation by the 
confession of fallibility. It is a stupid child 
indeed who doesn’t know when his father has lost 
his temper or has gone to work in the wrong way. 

Modern civilization has given the father hard 
lines. The history of civilization has been a 
history of the lopping off, one by one, of the 
prerogatives and powers and possible sources of 
influence of the male parent. 


What Cogstitutes Wealth or Poverty 

Every thoughtful American regrets the 
poverty of language that limits the distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor to a 


financial distinction, when in fact people of 
wealth are often poor while those the world 


calls poor are rich. The word “mass” is 
not definite, nor “people” distinctive, be- 
cause the popular interpretation is narrow. 
Victor Hugo, in a reply to a crit cism of his 
speech by Pierre Vincard on admission to the 


Academy, said: 


Dear Sir : As you do me the honor of send- 
ing me your article, I take it as a letter, and 
answer it. I did not say “la populace ”; I said 
‘les populaces.” This plural is of importance; 
there is a gilded populace as well as a ragged 
one; there is a populace in drawing-rooms as 
well as in the streets. 

In every stratum of society, the working, the 
thinking, the helpful element, that which aspires 
to goodness, justice, and truth, constitutes the 
people ; that which is sunk in voluntary stagna- 
tion, which is ignorant from laziness, which does 
wrong willingly, is the populace. 

In the upper ranks. selfishness and idleness; 
in the lower ones, envy and sloth—that is the 
life of the populace; and, I repeat it, there is a 
populace in the upper ranks as well as the lower 
ones. I therefore said that we must love the 
people ; a more severe moralist might perhaps 
have adaed, and ate the populace. I confined 
myself to despising it. 


Whether the man is rich or poor depends on 
the use he is making of time, talent, resources ; 
it depends also on what he is contributing ta 
the world about him, 
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‘War for Profit” 
To the Fditors of The Outlook: 

Your article in The Outlook of July 23 on 
“ War for Profit” cannot be too h’ghly com- 
mended. Especially do I indorse your con- 
demnation of the custom of allowing prize 
money to the navy. Aside from all other 
reasons for a discontinuance of this custom, 
it is opposed by that wise regulation for 
moderating the zeal of men in power which 
removes from them the element of financial 
self-interest—which denies to a policeman 
any share of the fines imposed on persons 
arrested by him. I sincerely hope that you 
will continue your ventilation of this subject, 
now that the time is so opportune. 

The claim made by Admiral Sampson to 
have the merchant ships taken at Santiago 
turned over to the navy as prizes seems to 
emphasize the importance of doing away 
with a rule which is likely at all times to ex- 
cite friction between the army and navy. . 

There is another law of naval war, also a 
relic of a barbaric age, which should be 
abolished, and that is the law that subjects 
private property to capture on the high seas. 
Why should a cargo of tea ex voyage from 
Hong Kong to San Francisco now be sub- 
ject to capture by a Spanish cruiser simply 
because the vessel carrying it flies the Ameri- 
can flag and its owner is an American citi- 
zen? Is there any more reason for respecting 
private property on land? And is the law 
designed only to give more prize money to 
the navy? If all conflicts were confined 
strictly to war vessels, the losses and in- 
conveniences of war would be greatly less- 
ened, while the ultimate resu't would be the 
same. And if this law is wrong and should 
be abolished, what nation can so well under- 
take the initiative as the United States ? 

Many years ago when I first read inter- 
national law and the laws of war, I was 
impressed with the injustice and lack of 
necessity of this rule, and nothing has since 
occurred to relieve me of thisimpression. If 
it is wrong kindly enlighten me. 

J.J. H. 


“ By the People” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
All the future will cry out against us if we 
yield control of the Philippines to the im- 
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perialism which has so long misgoverned 
there, or fail to secure in its place conditions 
which shall tend towards that civil and relig- 
ious liberty for the people which we ourselves 
enjoy. 

Nothing will justify what we have done or 
shall yet do except we extend to all who may 
come under the flag the hope of self-govern- 
ment. We lack faith in our fundamental 
principle if we doubt that sometime, some- 
how. government of, for, and by the people 
shall not only “not perish from the earth,” 
but be extended to all the earth and all races 
of men. 

It is a new thing in the world this release 
of a people from tyranny and the voluntary 
tender of liberty instead, by another people, 
and no reference to the imperialism of Rome 
and its decline can apply if the purpose to 
secure government by the people is kept stead- 
fastly in view. If the governmentis to be by 
other people, even ourselves, except tempo- 
rarily as a protectorate, it will not be justified. 

The struggle to secure civil and religious 
liberty, the recognition of the voice of the peo- 
ple through the agency of the ballot, and the 
obedience of all to the decision of the ballot, 
have been along the track of war, but when 
the rule of the people is established, and to 
liberty is added obedience, then in the rela- 
tions between free States so governed is 
found the path of peace. Who can say that 
so-called barbarous people cannot become 
self-governing under tutelage of free institu- 
tions? The experiment has never been fairly 
tried. 

Let us work with the patience which reck- 
ons results not by years but by generations, 
and renew our faith that the world is yet to 
be freed from class rule and given over to 
peaceful government by the people. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


About Porto Rico 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Colonel Wirthrop’s article on Porto Rico 
in The Outlook, for July 16, is one of the 
most interesting contributions to the flood of 
war literature that has come to my notice. But 
it is also one of the most surprising. I note: 

1, “ This fortunate island has scarcely been 
disturbed by internal disorders.” 
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2. “A series of fortunate circumstances, 
in combination with a sagacious government, 
has contributed to impart to it [the popula- 
tion] a quality superior to that of any other 
of the West India Islands.” 

3. The natives are “a community of small 
[Janded] proprietors,” “free laborers,” “ in- 
dustrious and self-sustaining.” 

4. “The island has not suffered to the 
same extent as its neighbors from the cause 
of slavery.” Freedom from slavery was 
easily purchased. Slavery was not extensive 
and, when it was abolished in 1873, “there 
were but few unemancipated persons left in 
the province.” 

Can such things be true of any Spanish pos- 
session? And. if true, what right have we to 
interfere there? In so interfering, do we 
inquire, to quote from your editorial headed 
“ Thanksgiving for Victories,” “not whether 
God is on our side, but how we can be on 
God’s side?” Far from it. We shut our 
eyes to the teaching of history, that, sooner 
or later, God exacts retribution for every act 
of injustice, National or individual, and con- 
gratulate ourselves that, for the present at 
any rate, God will be on the side of the big- 
gest battalions. S.C. 

Dedham, Mass. 


At Ball’s Bluff 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of August 6 Edward Everett 
Hale, in his interesting article on James 
Russell Lowell, speaking of the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff, says, “On the 21st of October 
they [the Union troops] were led across the 
Potomac by a civilian General who atoned 
for his blunder by his life.” 

In this sentence Mr. Hale does an unwit- 
tng but cruel injustice to a splendid man. 
The General referred to was Edward D. 
Baker, then Senator from Oregon, who for 
some time had been Colonel of a California 
regiment, and but the day before he was 
killed had received a commission as Magor- 
General. He wasnota “civilian.” He was 
a soldier. He had learned the art of war in 
the strict school of battle, on the arduous 
field and in the strenuous campaign. His 
tutor was Winfield Scott. From Vera Cruz 
to Mexico he had proved his devotion, his 
courage, and his skill. Those who, with 
him, in his own phrase, had “breas‘ed the 
sheeted flame of battle at Churubusco,” 
would resent the imputation that Baker was 
a mere “ civilian,” 
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The battle of Ball’s Bluff was not his 
blunder. That the attack was a deplorable mis- 
take because of inadequate information no ore 
disputes. But whether mistake or blunder, 
it was not Baker’s. At midnight preceding 
the fatal day he received positive orders 
from his immediate commander, General C. 
P. Stone, to make the advance at sunrise, 
and he had nothing to do but obey. How 
skillfully he disposed his forces, how bravely 
he led, how nobly he died, is all a mater of 
unquestioned history. His fate was not un- 
anticipated by himself or his friends. He 
had said at the beginning that officers leading 
untried troops mu-t plice themselves in the 
fore-front of battle, and the mortality would 
be great. All who knew him knew that 
where duty called he would not hesitate to 
lead—that “what he dared to dream of, he 
would dare to do.” 

He sleeps on “Lone Mountain” by the 
Golden Gate, lulled by the murmur of the 
loved Pacific. Let his just fame be the care 
of the adopted country for which he “gave 
the last full measure of devotion.” 


E. G. HuNT. 
Belden’s, Vt. 


Still Living 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Allow me to call your attention to an error 
in the articie “ Jarres Russell Lowell and His 
Friends,” by Edward Everett Hale, in the 
August 6 number of your paper. In speak- 
ing of the battle of “ Ball’s Bluff” on page 
870, the author says: “Schmitt, their Cap- 
tain, was killed.” Captain Schmitt is living, 
but, on account of severe wounds received 
in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, is compelled 
to live in the humid climate of the Channel 
Islands. His address is “Les Fontenelles, 
Guernsey, England.” 

F. BR: S. 

Denver City, Colo. 


We Indorse This Appeal 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Fifteen young men, all descendants of old 
Southern families impoverished by the war, 
have, through much sacrifice, completed their 
preparatory studies, and now desire to enter 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., but lack 
the money necessary for a college course. 
The College has already promised help to so 
many for next year that it can do no more, 
and these young men will doubtless be 
denied the advantages of higher education 
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unless some unknown friends come to their 
aid. 

Both before and since the war an’ unusu- 
ally large proportion of the students of Union 
College have come from the South, and espe- 
cially from the section to which these young 
men belong, which doubtless accounts for 
their choice of Union rather than of some 
other Northern college. Moreover, the cost 
of an education at Union is less than at many 
other colleges that might otherwise be chosen. 

No one will question the desirability of 
bringing together young men from different 
parts of the country, since thereby sectional 
prejudices are removed, and mutual under- 
standing and respect cultivated, with direct 
gain to our National life. Especially is this 
fellowship desirable between the North and 
the South. This is one consideration which 
leads me to make public the appeal that has 
come to me on behalf of these Southern 
students, and I shall be glad to give more 
definite information concerning them, if de- 
sired by any one who is inclined to help 
them. The sum of $250 will be sufficient to 
meet the needs of one student for a year. 


ANDREW V. V. RAYMOND. 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Office of the President. 


Notes and Queries 


Not® to CORRESPONDENTS.—/?¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 


ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Kindly inform me whether there is any publi- 
cation of the Revised and old versions of the 
Scriptures in parallel columns, showing by com- 
parison just what changes have been made, and 
with annotations giving explanations of the rea- 
sons for such changes: and, if so, the name or 
names of publishers? Or; what in your judg- 
ment is the best publication giving this informa- 
tion ? C. H. M. 

The “Riverside Parallel Bible” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $6), and the 
“ Parallel Bible” (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. $2, $4, and $6, according to 
style of binding). For explanations of the 
changes obvious in comparison of the paral- 
lel columns, see the revisers’ prefaces to the 
Old and New Testament; also the following : 
“Old Testament Revision: a Handbook for 
English Readers” (Scribner’s, New York, 
$1.50), “Companion to Revised New Testa- 
ment” (Casszll, New York. 75 cents), and 

“Some Lessons of the Revised Version of 
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the New Testament,” by Bishop Westcott 
(Pott, New York; about $1.50). 


I am a young minister just starting out, an 
A.B. and seminary graduate. I desire to build 
up a good working library. Would you kindly 
tell me (1) The best books, (2) What is the best 
recent work on ‘“ Systematic Theology,” “Eth- 
ics,”’ “* Homiletics ”? E.N 

1. We must refer you to the extended list 
given in The Outlook of June 12, 1897, in an- 
swer to a similar inquiry. 2. On Systematic 
Theology, Professor W. N. Clarke’s (Scrib- 
ner’s). For Ethics it depends on whether the 
reader is a beginner or advanced. For a 
beginner Dewey’s + Outlines ” or Muirhead’s 
“ Elements.” For an advanced reader S: 
Alexander’s “ Moral Order and Progress ” 
(Isbister, London) and the “International 
Journal of Ethics.” For Homiletics there is 
no superior work to Dr. Broadus’s “ The 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons.” (Bap- 
tist Publishing Society, Philadelphia.) The 
series of Yale Lectures on Preaching is very 
valuable. 


1. I would like some information concerning 
the Boston “ Society for Psychical Research.” Is 
it in any way connected with a society in London 
organized for the same purpose?, 2. Can the 
Reports said to be annually published by the 
former be obtained, and where? 3.. What was 
the religious belief of the late Dr.O. W. Holmes? 

x. 


1. No. 5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass., is 
the address of the American Branch of the 
Society for Psychical Research, whose head- 
quarters are in London. Its membership in- 
cludes some of the most distinguished psy- 
chologists in both countries and in Continental 
Europe. Its “ Proceedings” are published 
semi-annually ; its “Journal ” monthly. Its fee 
for membership, entitling you to these publi- 
cations, is $5 annually. To obtain these write 
to the above address; the same, also, if ap- 
plying for membership ; such applications are 
welcome. 3. Dr. Holmes was a Christian of 
the Unitarian denomination. 


1. How does Mr. C. J. Maynard, of Newtonville 
(or West Newton), Mass., rank as ap ornithol- 
ogist? 2. How is Hudson’s “ Law of Psychic 
Phenomena ” regarded by the best psychologists ? 

Ss. 


1, Wecannot speak comparatively, but his 
publications show him to be an authority in 
his special studies. 2. We have not can- 
vassed their opinions, but our judgment is 
that they approve his treatment of particular 
topics, as spiritism, telepathy, hypnotism, 
Christian Science, etc., while they would 
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demur at some points, as, for instance, his 
theory of an “ objective” and a “ subjective ” 
mind. 


Will you kindly give through your columns 
the author and publisher of the best Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament ? 

F. P. M. 

Probably Hudson’s “ Critical Greek and 
English Concordance of the New Testament,” 
revised and completed by Ezra Abbott, ‘the 
seventh edition, to which is added Green’s 
Greek and English Lexicon, will prove to be 
quite satisfactory ($2.50). 


Will The Outlook kindly give name and pub- 
lisher of best book on hymnology ? 
A. F. J. 
Julian’s “Dictionary of Hymnology” (Scrib- 
ner’s, New York. $10.) 


“H.S.L.”—If the author of a manuscript 
entitled “As Baedeker Sees Us,” sent to 
The Outlook about May 20, will send her 
address to the Editors they will communicate 
with her. Neither the letter accompanying 
the manuscript nor a subsequent letter of 
inquiry contained the address. 


A series of questions received recently, 
which included one on the “ Keswick Move- 
ment,” has been mislaid, together with the 
writer’s address, and we are obliged to re- 
quest the writer to repeat them. 


1. Who is the author of the poem “ Genevra,” 
and where can it be obtained? 2. Who is the 
author of “ Birth, Bridal, Burial” (do not know 
whether it is prose or poetry), and where can it 
be obtained ? F. E. W. 


About People 


—Mr. A. J. Balfour has given the commis- 
sion for Mr. Gladstone’s statue in Westmin- 
ster Abbey to Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 


—The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Field-Marshal Count von Moltke on 
October 26, 1900, will be marked by the erec- 
tion of a public monument to him in Berlin. 


—Dr. Mavrogenis, one hundred years of 
age, is the last survivor of the men who 
fought in the Greek war of independence. 
He lives with a sister, ten years older than 
himself. 

—tThe instructorship in physics at Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Samuel J. 
Barnett, who has just received his doctor’s 
degree from Cornell University. He is the 
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son of the Rev. Dr. Barnett—a missionary of 
the United Presbyterian Church for more 
than thirty years in Egypt. 


—Mme. Meissonier, widow of the cele- 
brated painter, lately died at Poissy. She 
had bequeathed to the state all the pictures, 
drawings, and sketches of her husband which 
she had in her possession. 


—By a curious chance the descendants of 
Colonel Knowlton, who sent Nathan Hale, 
the young Revolutionary hero, on his fatal 
mission, are now living next door to the 
descendants of the young patriot’s family in 
Chicago. 

—There recently died in England the Rev. 
Edward Allen of Tiver on, who was prob- 
ably the oldest clergyman in tha‘ country. 
He was born in 1797, and as long ago as 
1839 he was compelled to resign from his _ 
living on account of ill-health. Sixty years 
ago he was told that he had incurable heart 
disease. 


—On a recent Sunday the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of this city, preached in London, 
and a London journal referred thus to the 
incident: “Fifty years ago the now great 
American divine did the self-same thiog, but 
there must have been a striking difference 
between that first sermon of his halt acentury 
ago and the one he delivered last Sunday 
night. Then Dr. Collyer was working at 
Ilkley as a blacksmith ; to-day he is known 
and appreciated the world over as a preacher, 
thinker, and writer.” 


—Mrs. Florence Craven, an honorary asso- 
clate of the Order of St. John, is, with the 
exception of Miss Nightingale, the oldest 
trained nurse in England. Outside of royal- 
ties, she has probably more decorations than 
any other woman in the empire. She spent 
many years in the hospitals of Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany, and France. When the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, she volun- 
teered for ambulance work, and was placed 
in charge of a fever-station of the Tenth 
Army Corps before Metz. 


—Says the Westminster “ Gazette”: 
“ When Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson 
paid a visit to Kirkwall and wished to see 
St. Magnus’s Cathedral, they had to get the 
assistance of the United Presbyterian muinis- 
ter to show it to them. ‘I was,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone said, ‘such a doubtful character that 
even in the company of Tennyson I was not 
sufficiently respectable to be conducted over 
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it by the proper authority.’ The story is 
told by Mr. Patrick Campbell, for so many 
years Mr. Gladstone’s election agent in Mid- 
lothian.” 


—A memorial to Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
has been placed in Laleham Church, which 
he used to attend. I: bears the following 
inscription: “To the memory of Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., head master of Rugby School, 
1828-1842, Regius professor of modern his- 
tory in the University of Oxford, 1841-1842, 
scholar, historian, theologian, who as the head 
of a great public school raised the character 
of alk English education, powerful to rouse 
and train the intellect, but desirous above all 
to impress religion and duty upon the hearts 
of his pupils.” 


—A Washington man heard this story 
about Bismarck when he was in Holland last 
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summer : “ Queen Sophia of the Netherlands, 
the first wife of King William III. of Hol- 
land, was too great a friend of Emperor 
Napoleon III., Empress Eugénie, and France 
in general to take kindly to the great Chan- 
cellor. Before the big war of 1870, and 
probably some time after the Luxembourg 
squabble, there was an international exhibi- 
tion in Amsterdam, which the Queen visited. 
She was conducted over the whole place by 
the committee, and as they came to a certain 
section one of the members said: ‘Now 
your Majesty will see the greatest enemy of 
Germany.’ ‘Ah, Bismarck !’ she cried, with 
some glee. The members stood aghast. 
‘The greatest enemy’ he had to exhibit was 
not, of course, Bismarck at all, but only a 
very much enlarged reproduction of the Col- 
orado beetle, which at that time did a great 
deal of harm to German agriculture.” 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
| CHECKING BAGGAGE 


New Yorkers traveling for business or pleasure, especially family parties returning from Country Resorts by the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River R.R.. New York & Harlem R. R., West Shore R. R., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.. and the 
Maine Steamship Co., and their connections, will find it to their interest to use the new and improved system for checking baggage 
recently inaugurated by the 


WESTCOTT .EXPRESS COMPANY 


By this plan any one traveling to or from New York or Brooklyn can have their baggage called for and checked on a single check 
to destination at house, office, or hotel, at a uniform moderate charge, and so avoid the worry, expense, and delay of having several 
companies perform the same service. FOR LADIES AND FAMILY PARTIES TRAVEL NG WITHOUT ESCORT, THIS SYSTEM IS UNEQUALED. 

All necessary information may be obtained at any of the Company’s offices in New York Brooklyn, or other Cities, or at the 
Executive Office of the Westcott Express Company, No. 14 Park Place, New York. Telephone Call 1,296 Cortlandt. , 

An inexpensive and efficient Cab and Carriage service to and from Grand Central Depot, N. Y. City, is nowin successful operation. 
Cabs and Carriages to and from other points in the city at low rates. Telephone Call 2,790 38th St. 
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* Knitted Table Padding 


and 
»., Knitted Mattress Pads 
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Send for free booklet and sample of these goods, which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury 
and economy in table service. and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. Sold by all first-class dry goods 
houses. Address, Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Junction, Mass. Please mention The Outlook. 
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WANNER Rheumatism 
N A Perfect eS d 
mtant Food bpenasens 
Mr. J. F. Brookfield writes from Salisbury, N.C.: 


S_ “While in Knoxville, Tenn., last December, I 
e ~ met an elderly gentlemen, a professor of music, 

who has been troubled for several years with 

al or en rheumatism. I told him I would send cown be- 


fore I left town a bottle of Tartarlithine, which I 
believed would help him if it didn’t entirely cure 
him. While in Montgomery, this trip, his son 

e fall told me it did his father so much benefit that they 
had written to you to send their father half a 
dozen bottles, The benefit given to the old gentle- 

bd man is very remarkable, after exhausting all the 

Condensed Milk physician’s skill, and the legion of remedies 

advertised for his complaint had been used. 


SD Daas 


Pamphlet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 
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APerrect SuBstitute For 
MOTHERS MILK. FoR 40 
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TWFANT HEALTH Ser FREE. 
\ Sole Agents for 


ny. @NDENSED MILK @: NEW YORK 
Naananannnsd The Tartarlithine Co. 
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Yellowstone Park Map 


The Northern Pacific Railway has just 
issued a new map of Yellowstone Park, 
that should be 1n demand. It isa rehet 
map, in colors, is scientifically made, and 
is complete in typography and nomen- 
clature. The map is shout 22x 28 inches 
in size, and is printed on heavy paper, 
thus making it suitable for framing. 

The map is specially adapted for school 
and class rooms, and will be mailed in 
tubes, to any address, by Chas. S. Fee, 
General eespenaet Agent of the ecthers 
Pacific, St. Pau Minn., upon receipt of 
ten cents 





TRAVEL 





T a Under the 
New Place ae ve 
This fand—the land of 
bri = ee 
Vacation = a psemaicrn se 


scenery and roman- 
tic legend—the land 
ot honest pospstanity 
and delightfully low 
rates for bo: 
Steamers leave 
wis Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Monday, ‘Tues- 


NO \ A day. ‘Thurs lay. and 
Friday, at noon. 
Handsomely illus- 
trated Guide-book, 
c Beautitul Nova 
Scotia,” by mail 10 
cents. 


‘or free descriptive, fol folder and all informa- 
. rodivees H AMMOND, Agent 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 








Renee! Line tor Newburgh. calling at 
West Point, Cold Spring. and Cornwall 
—Fishkill (by ferry), leave Pier 24, N. R., toot 
Franklin St., week days (except Saturday) at 
5 p.M.; Saturdays 3 P.M., landing at 132d 
ve 3 ay aan ays 9a. M. a ianding, at 132d St., 
eturning, | eave Newburgii 
at Ya > P. mM. Sundays half-hour earlier. 


Colorado 


New York 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 


may oe book, describ- 
The Antlers {llustzared book, describ- 


sent on request by E. 1‘ BARNETT, Proprietor. 





Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-ciass in all respects. 
home comforts. H.M. Hitcucock. M.D 








Massachusetts 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Situated directly on the beach of Nantucket 
Sound. By its ipcation and management com- 
mands the h hig hest class se patronage: perfect 
cuisine; good fishing ; d bat! thing; yacht- 
ing unsurpassed ; prom el Nar 0 roads for bicycling; 
music ; cottages ; ideal spot tor recreation and 
rest. Send! for booklet. 

LOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 








SEPTEMBER IS DELIGHTFUL 
at quaint old 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Cove Cottages, Rockmere Point open for 
guests at special rates. Address J. R. Gixes. 





The Gerkshire 
eec ills 
B h Grove Pittsfield, Mass. 


Send for illustrated circu 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 





Good roads, golf and games, music. For 
circulars or rates address 
JAS. P. VINING. 





Shortest Sea Route to Paris 
Superb service. Twin-screw steamships. 


HAMBEURG-AMERICAN LINE, New York 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 











Hotel Westminster 


LOs ANGELES, CAL.—First-class in 
all respects. F. 0. JOHNSON, Prop. 





Maine 





The Champernowne 
KITTERY PUINT, MAINE 


Greatly enlarged and imoroved the past 
season. For particulars 3 
HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 


St. Aspinquid Hotel O=4ynauit, 


Very low rates forSept & Oct. me... Votel 
to Beach. For booklet address S. J. PERKINS. 





New Jersey 





If you spend the delightful Fall months 
you will want to stay all Winter, at 


Galen Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel A Home 


ke aa, ~ 
Write for Booker L. YOUNG 


New York 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 1322s’ 
FREQUENT TRAINS 
AVERYS SESE Amare 
Open until November 1 


Sanit. refined, luxurious. Special rates for 
Sep FRED’K AVERY, Proprietor. 











“THE BEECHES” Sanitarium 
PARIS HILL, MAINE 
Health and Recreation. Highest village in 
Maine Ideal place forautumn, Electricity, 
Massage,Baths Address Dr.C.F. Hammond. 


Woodmere Heights 
Catskill, N. Y. 





The finest site on the Huger. Special Fall 
rates. Writeforcirculars A. Parsons, Prop. 


BANNER HOUSE "Actisondacks” 





Vrite for Girculars. 


J. S. KIRBY, Prop., Chateaugay Lake, N.Y 





Jen Lake House.—On Lake; good bass 
fishing ; broad piazzas: shady lawn ; de- 
lightful summer resort for tamili ies :allamuse- 
ments; a strictly tempe ance house Tates 
moderate. E. Birdsall. Glen Lake, N Y, 





BEFrRee HEIGHTS SANT- 
TARIOM, Rensselaer Co., N.Y, 
Ideal home for those needing rest and recupe- 
ration. Send forcircular. H.Z. Pratt, M.D. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
a and special advantages. 
ess 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 19, 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health orrecreation. ‘The appointments 
of a first-class Hotel. Elevator, steam, beils, 
sun-parlor, and Promenade on the’ Roof. 
Suites with baths, Massage, Electricity. Turk- 

. Russian, Naturai Sulphur Water, and all 
Baths and health appliances. The Nauheim 
‘Treatment. Adirondack air, Saratoga 
Waters. Bicycle Paths, Tournaments, Enter- 








-tainments, etc, Send for illustrated circular 





he Sanitarium, Union Springs, N.Y, 
on Cayuga Lake A well-equipped Insti: 
tution for the rational treatment of Mervous 
A frections, Diseases of Women, Tumors. and 
other chronic ailments, AY or our illus- 
trated booklet. Dr. F. D, PIERCE, Supt. 





Pennsylvania 





WALTER’S 
PARK SANITARIUOM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 


Open all the year. Ail modern conven- 
iences. Send for illustrated booklet. 


The 


WaterGap Sanitarium 
Pa. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send tor illustrated 
pamphlet ReusEN D WENRICH, .D 
WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
BEAUTIFUL OLD ESTATES 


in the healthful and picturesque moun.ain 
region of western North Carolina, are being 
rapidly taken up of late by gentlemen of 
means from various Northern cities A few 
of them are still offered at very reasonabl° 
figures, some of them for less than the cust 




















of buildings F ‘or particulars address 
F. C. ApgorrT, Charlotte. N. © 





“ LARKIN 


et. Free sample soap if mention 


AND PRBMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
AY 0 A P. S The Larkin laea tully expiaied in beautitul 

free bookl 

this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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stitul 
ntion 


, N.Y. 





F YOU want to get the best results in 


painting use Pure White Lead (see list 


COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. iets: te BROS CO 


St. Louis. 





enough to apply it properly. 


of brands which are genuine) and Pure 


Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 


It will pay. 


If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company's Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
and Pure White Lead. 


Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 


Montey | Phstehian 1 giving directions for mixing and applying, 


pane 


SALEM =&=» ‘Belem, Muss. sent free upon application. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES 











Persons traveling between New York and 
Chicago on one of the New York Central’s twenty- 
four-hour trains, have an exhibition of landscapes 
unequaled elsewhere. 

First,—There are 142 miles of river and moun- 
tain scenery between New York and Albany, 
including the Catskill Mountains and the ever- 
varying pictures of the historic Hudson River. 

Second,—The Mohawk Valley, which for more 
than two hundred years has been celebrated in 
song and story for its exquisite beauty. 


A copy of a 48page folder on the Adirondack 
Mountain Region, with complete map in colors, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 








is a delight whether it is animate or 
inanimate, brilliancy of mind or metal 
is always admired. You can see it in 
your Silverware after 0... with 


SILVER 


ELECT pAPCON 


and it’s a pleasant reflection to know 
that it’s done without detriment to 
metal or muscle. It’s the easy way, 
the pleasant way, the saving way. 
Isn’t it the way worth trying? 

Simpl send pour address oa 0, postal or 

——- paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 

















Lay 


is the cheapest baking 


owder, no matter how 
ow others are sold, be- 
cause being of greater 
leavening strength it 
goes further. Besides 
it safeguards the food 
against alum from which 
low-grade, low-priced 
powders are made. 


FRUIEIN 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK. 





Lathers freely, removes 
dirt, leaves the skin 
soft and smooth. 








A onic 


_w or Brain-Workers, the Weak ani 
Debilitated 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous 
Exhaustion ; and where the system 
has become debilitated by disease, it 
acts as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both brain 
and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 





Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
Voice 


with every peculiarity of tone 
and sufficient volume to fill a _ 
large auditorium, has been re- 
corded for the GRAM-O-PHONE. 


Natrovat GRAM.0O-PHONE CoMPANY, 
874 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














